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LITTLE JIM. 


AN INCIDENT OF INDIAN DAYs., 


BY W. G. 


EARS ago, after a hot, 
dusty ride, over a 
sun-parched desert in 
Arizona, my travel- 
ing companion and | 
welcomed the sight 
of a ranchero’s adobe 
dwelling in the dis- 

across the plain could 

be seen whirlwinds 
that were almost lost to view in the sky as 
they followed each other in Indian file across 
the barren waste. Horned toads and lizzards 
panted in the shade of the cactus along the 
roadside. We turned out, to save running 
over a lazy rattler that was lying across our 
path. As we stopped our tired horses in the 
door-yard, after a forty-five-mile drive with 
out water, we both greeted with pleasure 
the appearance of a white woman. The 
cooking would be edible at least, for the 

Mexicans seem bent on finishing what the 

sun has left of you with red peppers. A 

shepherd dog, with ears laid back, and tail 

between his legs, came tearing around the 
house, hotly pursued by an Indian boy, clad 
only in a gunny sack, with a hole cut in the 
bottom for his head, and through each upper 
corner were thrust two chestnut colored 
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arms. He was swinging a lasso rope around 
his head; our approach had been unnoticed, 
judging from the way the race broke up. 
The dog ran under the woodpile, barking ex- 
citedly. His tormenter stopped so suddenly 
that the fringed strings on the lower edge of 
his wearing apparel cracked in fair compari- 
son to a freighter’s bull whip. As he made 
olf with all possible speed for the corral, his 
bare arms and legs in motion, the brown 
suck covering his back, he resembled a 
many-times magnified tarantula. ‘Jim, Jim- 
mie,” came the voice from the house, but 
long before the last “ie’ had died away, 
Jimmie had climbed the corral fence and 
was lost to view. 

We let our horses stand and went to the 
house to see if we could get accommodation 
for ourselves and animals. The woman met 
us at the door and invited us in. “Take a 
seat,” she said, pulling across the hard- 
packed dirt floor a couple of home-made 
willow rockers, upholstered with antelope 
skins. While my friend made our wants 
known, I surveyed the interior. It was not 
unlike the customary adobe dwelling in this 
hot country. The room was long and low, 
the roof had but little slope to the comb, and 
was thatched with heavy grass, with a good- 
ly quantity of alkali mud on top to protect it 
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from fire or from being blown away. A fire- 
place was situated a! one end, with a 
straightened wagon tire to hang pots on. 
Two small windows on either side, with 
three small panes, eight-by-ten each, gave all 
the light there was. 

Around the room, at regular intervals, 
some of the dobies had been removed for 
ijoop-holes to sh through to protect the 
occupants from the frequent attack of the 
dread Apache Indians. Quantities of dus 


had collected on the rags that now closed 


the apertures, showing plainly it had been 
some litthe time ice they had been used 
Above the door, resting in two willow forks, 


were a couple of rifles 
Satisfactory ar gements being made for 
he night's entertainment, we went to care 
for our horses. “If my man was home, he'd 
ake care of your siock for you, bul you can 
water there at the spring, and will find hay 
in one of the corrals, and use the other to 


turn your horses ip As we left the house 


the dog emerged from his retreat, and fol 
iowed cautiously along, ready to beat an in 
siant should occasion require. 1 
kept a jJookour for the litthe Arab, Jimmie, 
but was not rewarded by a view of him, 
While we were making a sumptuous repast 
on dry sali pork, boiled beans, bread and 
tea, a cloud of dust was visible from the 
open door, about two miles away. The 
woman looked at it for some time. “IL guess 
it’s my man,” she said, “bringing the cayuses 
in. 

“Ther’s been some talk about Geronimo 
going out again, lately, but Joe said there 
was nothing in it.” Taking a pair of field 
glasses from off the mantle, she viewed the 
swirling column, but only for an instant, 
“The Lord help us; it’s Indians. They're run- 
ning Joe; but he’s a quarter in the lead, and 
there ain’t a horse in Arizona that can bend 
Pinto when it comes to wind; but we'll have 
to get ready. Fill up the gunny sacks with 
sand, to stop the windows and door with.” 
She gave orders like a general. We worked, 
and so did she, “Now a barrel of water, and 
we are as near ready as we can get.” Tak- 
ing down the rifles from over the door we 
wiped them out. “Got cartridges?” asked 
my companion. She pulled from under the 
bed a soap box, half full of ammunition. 

As we laid some out in readiness, I heard 
her calling “Jimmie” down by the corral. 
My companion and I went outside to see how 
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close they were. It was a race for life, but 
Joe Armstrong had the best of it. Two horse- 
men rode a litthe distance ahead of the main 
body, and now and then we heard the report 
of a gun, as they tried a chance shot. We 
van down to our buck-board wagon and 
pulled it up close to the house, and got our 
most valuable things carried in before Mrs. 
Armstrong came running back. “I couldn't 
find him; he’s hiding some place, but if they 
do get him they won't hurt him, for he’s one 
I turned your horses out and gave 
them a start; they will stand a better show 
of getiing away.” 

We could hear yelling, as these demons 
drew closer, and Joe Armstrong dashed up 
to the house on his winded horse, with its 
sides heaving like an accordion, and blood 
running from a bullet serateh across the 
siifle. He threw the bridle reins to his wife. 
“Take him right in,” he said, as he picked 
up one of the rifles. But the saddle horn 
struck the top of the door jamb. By the 
time we had pulled off the rig, and gotten 
him inside, the Indians were about three 
hundred yards away, aud coming as fast as 
their ponies could run. Such tiendish yell- 
ing one cannot describe. To realize just how 
it sounds one must hear it, and after hearing 
it it will never be forgotten. 

Crack! erack! went the guns, as Joe and 
my companion blazed away. The Indians 
parted and swung around the house and 
corrals. 

One Indian had been killed, and was being 
jerked along the ground, tied to his pony by 
a horse-hair Macarty. There must have been 
three hundred of them. After they passed 
the house they congregated on a sand hill, 
several hundred yards away, to consult and 
tie the fallen warrior fast to his horse. We 
all got inside the house and piled the sand 
bags against the door. “They'll be at us 
again pretty soon,” said Joe. He was right, 
for in a few minutes some of them started 
for the corrals, and from this shelter began 
tiring. We could hear the bullets spat against 
the dobies, and now and then one would go 
through the roof with a rattling sound. As 
everything was closed except the loopholes, 
it was nearly dark inside. Some of the In- 
dians got into a little dry gully that ran 
close by and kept shooting at these holes, 
but with little success, for if they had taken 
time for accurate aim the probabilities are 
that they would have received a bullet from 
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our guns. But several balls did come in that 
did no damage. 

A little after sundown they set fire to the 
corrals and hay. I was looking out on this 
side at the time. After the fire had been 
burning a few minutes I saw a little brown 
figure running with all its might towards 
the house. It was Jimmie. A buck on horse- 
back was after him on a gallop, but every 
time he reached down to pick him up Jim- 
mie ducked, and avoided him. When they 
were close enough we cut loose at the In- 
dian, and he rolled off, his horse dragging 
him away. Then a regular volley came from 
the gully, and poor little Jim’s bare arms and 
legs lay stretched out on the sand. His little 
Indian soul had taken that long journey to 
the happy hunting grounds of his father’s. 
At dusk we saw the Indians gather in a 
band and ride off up the country. We didn’t 
move out of the house that night, and while 
the long dark hours dragged slowly by, we 
heard the story of “Jimmie” from Joe Arm- 
strong. 

“It was the spring of ‘70 that I got him 
over on Scorpion creek. The Indians had 
been making a lot of trouble, and a band of 
two hundred and fifty came up through our 
part of the country, killing the ranchers and 
running off their stock. All the cow outfits 
got their boys together, and we took after 
the bunch. There was nearly a hundred of 
us, armed with six-shooters—a few had car- 
bines. You see, about all the good the sol 
diers are is to keep them moving, so they 
can’t stay in one place long enough to starve 
a fellow out. 

“They were traveling in two outfits. One 
litle bunch of twenty bucks, with three or 
four squaws, went straight through the 
country, with the pack horses, and the rest 
kept dodging ziz-zag back and forth, cieaning 
out everything they came to, and catching 
up with the pack outfit every night. Toe 
ond day we were out we ran slap into the 
small bunch about a mile from the 
and had a running fight till we reached it. 
In two hours there wasn’t a living Indian 
left, and but two of our outfit were killed. 
Two of the boys had been badly crippled, 
and I was shot through the arm. The captain 
of the outfit decided to start us home before 
the main band of Indians got back, so with 
seven good men we pulled out, taking all the 
Indians’ ponies, packs and all. That night we 
camped at the water holes. While we were 
pulling off the loads of blankets and things 
they had stolen, I was working around a 
little Palimeno cayuse, getting his load off. 
I saw something move in the top of the pack, 
and tucked in among the blankets was Jim- 
mie, lying low, trying to hide like a young 
sage chicken. When I lifted him out you 
should have heard him howl. I took him for 
mine, and he rolled up with me in my tar- 
paulin that night, and the next day I led 
the pony he was on, for I thought it would 
be safer. The next night we made the ranch 


creek, 
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and I turned the kid over to my wife. ‘And 
a sight of trouble, too,’ said Mrs. Armstrong. 
‘If I put him in a suit of clothes, he’d cut 
off the buttons and rip the seams in no time; 
so I just gave up and let him wear a grain 
sack.’ 

There was a rumble, as of distant thunder. 
We all listened eagerly. “Indians coming 
back?” “No,” said Joe. “Those horses are 
shod.” The sound fairly shook the ground 
as they drew closer. A man hallooed; Arm- 
strong answered. We lit a candle and rolled 
down the sand bags from the door. Outside 
we could distinguish a goodly number of the 
terrors to Indians, the cowboys. “We are 
mighty glad to find you all O. K.,” said one. 
“They butchered the whole family down at 
Daley’s, and threw them in the well. How 
long since they left here?’ “About dark,” 
said Armstrong. “Well, come along, and we 
will overhaul them before they break camp 
this morning.” “Have you got extra horses?” 
said Armstrong, pulling his rig out. “Yes, 
ten or twelve.” 

Throwing his saddle on one, he cinched it 
fast, kissed his wife good-bye, and they were 
off at a lope. We listened until the sound of 
horses’ feet had died away, then went back 
in the house to wait for dawn. Mrs. Arm- 
strong slipped quietly out, with a blanket, 
and covered up all that was mortal of Little 
Jim from the chill night air. The day broke 
bright and clear. My companion and I dug 
a small grave out on the sand mound, and 
with many a tear we three laid this little 
son of the desert in its last resting place. 

That evening the boys came trailing back, 
in pairs and alone. Judging from the troph- 
ies that some carried, there must have been 
quite a number of good Indians that day. 
Joe came home and slept like a dead man, 
The night passed quietly. Next morning he 
found our horses for us some place on the 
rauge, and we once more started on our 
journey, after wishing our friends of an 
emergency peace from Indians in the years 
to come. That afternoon as we jogged along 
through the sand we met a company of 
United States cavalry hunting Indians, as 
usual. In due time we made the section 
house, on the railroad, where the accommo- 
dating foreman flagged the passenger train 
for me on which I would leave for my east- 
ern home. As I sat comfortably in the sleep- 
er, I picked up a paper of recent date. The 
first thing that caught my eye was this head- 
line: “Indian Out-Break in Arizona.”” Under- 
neath was the following sub-head: “Reports 
Say Little Damage Was Done on Account 
of the Prompt Action of the Military.” I 
opened my grip and chere, on top of other 
relics, lay two braids of long black hair, with 
two five-dollar bills plaited in their folds. I 
did not think it necessary to ring for the 
porter to find out to what division of Uncle 
Sam’s great army the capture of these 
trophies belonged. 

MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO. 
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AN OREGON OUTING. 


BY C. D. 


REAT sport with 
the trout always 
awaits the ef- 
forts of the an- 
gler in Oregon, 
but our outing 
last spring was 
productive of so 
much fun thatl 
wili try and 
give the readers 
of Outdoor Lite 
a brief sketen 
of our trip, at 
the same time letting them know that all the 
fun is not confined to Colorado. Every state 
has its share and peculiar kind of game, 
which it holds up before the public eye, but 
for all-around sport, from trout and salmon 
fishing in the mountain rivers to deep sea- 
fishing, and from bird hunting (including the 
magnificent Mongolian pheasant, the great- 
est game bird in America, and which 
abounds only in Oregon at the present time, 
but which is being rapidly introduced else- 
where) to big game hunting, including deer, 
antelope, elk (elk are now protected for a 
period of ten years), cougar, black, brown 
and the celebrated grizzly bear, Oregon can- 
not be beaten. It is the huntsman’s earthly 
paradise, and I could tell you lots about it, 
but space and good humor on the part of the 
editor will not permit. 

Early in the winter of ‘98 Bert and I began 
to formulate plans for “the” trip, Bert is a 
happy-dispositioned tradesman, and I am 
the proprietor of a weekly newspaper, but 
we were both born with hearts that found 
satisfaction only in treading the waters of 
some turbulent mountain stream in quest of 
trout or climbing over the mountains for 
something bigger. We built air castles all 
through the long winter (neither of us ever 
misses our annual outing, which makes the 
winters seem unduly long), and the morning 
of July 11th last, just after the breaking up 
of the visit of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation to Eugene, where that body was 
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breakfasted upon trout on top of Skinner’s 
Butte, with a big black bear, killed by one of 
the fishermen who caught the trout, as a 
side issue, found us busily packing articles 
into a light farm wagon—articles that had 
been down on a list for perhaps six months. 

We rolled out of town after supper that 
evening and camped at a farm house, eight 
miles away. An hour’s drive the next morn- 
ing found us in the foothills, and then our 
hearts began to throb a little faster and our 
nerves thrilled with a quiverish excitement 
that foretold days and weeks of health-giv- 
ing enjoyment in the heart of the Cascades, 

Qur party comprised, besides ourselves, our 
wives and Bert’s wife’s father, an elderly 
man and a good all-round companion, who 
was to guard “bears” and “cougars” away 
from camp and the women folks while we 
went on our more extended jaunts after 
game. Our destination was anywhere that 
game and fish could be found, but our prin- 
cipal objective point was “the lakes,” or 
more definitely O'Dell Lake—the 
fisherman’s paradise. 

We followed the old military wagon road, 
which hugs the Willamette for nearly one 
hundred miles. It was a leisurely journey, 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE TRIP. 
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winding among rugged mountains and in Oregon, but which does not contain trout, 
through tall timber. A part of our route lay owing to its great altitude. ©ur route was 
through the National Cascade forest reserve, now through a region which was almost bar- 
and we occasionally met forest rangers or rea of vegetation, except a growth of “bull” 


patrolmen. Early camp was the rule with us, pine. a sort of scrubby pine which covered 

and as a consequence small game and river the ground in most places. These pines 

trout were in abundance upon our table. Bert would grow to a diameter of four or five 

is a born fisherman. I have seen him come inches and then tumble over. Frequently 

info Cainp many times with fine strings of — whole groves of them would be tumbled over 

redsides, when other old-time fishermen  ¢riss-cross and every way, doubtless by 7 

could not get so much as a “raise,” windstorms., The limbs and bark would drop 
In the forenoon of the tifth day we left the oif, leaving the bare poles, and winning for 

last mountain ranch, which, by the way, are them the name of “pole patches.” The hard- 

ealled “stands,” and struck into a vast wil est work | ever did was to try to cross one 

derness of unlimited extent. That night we of these pole patches. However, the country 1 

camped at the foot of the mountain, or main as a rule was open and easy of penetration, : 

ascent to ihe summit of the Cascades. With even with horses or mules. 


au early start next morning we succeeded in Four o'clock in the evening of the sixth 


getting over the worst of the grade before day found us camped on the shore of Cres- 
the heat of the day. We soon encountered cent lake, which is skirted by the road on 
show, and traveled through it more or less — the south. Our first mess of lake trout was 
during the day. The road was. scarcely soon sputtering away in the frying pan. The 
broken, as if was early in the season and Inosquitos were intolerable here, and the next 
only two or three teams had preceded us morning found us journeying on toward a 
We “nooned” that day on the shore of Sum more cougenial spot. Before noon that day Y 
mit lake, one of the most picturesque lakes we had reached the West Deschutes and left 
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Photo. by R. H. Officer A CAMP IN THE OPEN. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


for O'Dell lake, some ten miles off the road. 
A wagon road had been blazed out to the 
lake a year or two before, but was obscure 
in places and difficult to follow. Our course 
lay down the Deschutes for two or three 


most ungraceful lunge out over the dash- 
board, all because I didn’t have time to 
loosen my hold on the reins. An hour was 
then profitably spent in mending harness and 
unloading and reloading the wagon. An- 


SUMMIT 


LAKE. 


A most beautiful body of water, situated on the summit of Cascade, between Lane and Malheur 


Counties. It is skirted on its northern shore by the military wagon road. 
they cannot climb the sheer waterfalls that obstruct its outlet. : 


wiles through swamps, which were covered 
with a heavy growth of wild hay, and then 
it was necessary for us to ford back again. 
The swamps were full of treacherous mires, 
but we got through them safely and finally 
found a place where we thought we could 
effect a crossing. It was here that we met 
with one of the little “incidents” of the trip. 
The opposite bank was about four feet in 
heighth and nearly straight up. We got to 
it without mishap; then, when the horses 
had reached the bank and nearly prostrated 
themselves upon the ground in their desper- 
ate efforts to extract the wagon from the 
murkey stream, the harness suddenly parted 
from the double-trees, and the horses went 
flying ahead for ten or fifteen feet. I, as 
driver, of necessity followed them, making a 


" contains no fish, as 


other mile took us to “Sheep Camp,” a de- 
serted headquarters for sheep herders, where 
we lunched midst mosquitoes and tall grass 
the latier being greatly relished by the 
horses; the former evidently developing a 
great relish for us, which brought about a 
hasty departure. Seven miles farther through 
alternating swamps and “bull” pine groves 
and over sand hills brought us suddenly 
down on the southeastern shore of O'Dell 
lake, whose magnificent body of water could 
not be discerned through the trees until we 
were within twenty yards of the lake. A 
whoop went up, and we rattled down an in- 
cline to the water’s edge. 

Such a sight! Picture in your mind a body 
of clear mountain water eight miles long by 
three wide; see a snow-capped mountain 
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standing as a mighty sentinel at one end, 
and a lesser one just across on the other 
side; observe the heavily-wooded shores, and 
note the white caps rising, breaking, spark- 
ling like diamonds all over that body of wa- 
ter, and you will have a fairly good picture 
of O'Dell lake. Coupled with the picture, a 
refreshing breeze from snow mountains; an 
ideal camping place; an atmosphere that is 
not chilling, but is bracing enough to make 
a fire a necessity every day during the hot- 
test seuson; note the absence of mosquitoes 
and other torturous insects, and remember 
that the lake is full of trout, and the moun- 
tains about full of deer and bear, and you 
will have in mind an ideal spot for any 
sportsman. 

We found ourselves practically alone in 
this wild and beautiful spot. Three hunters 
from eastern Oregon had arrived the day 
before to take advantage of the opening of 
the deer season for a hunt, but they left in a 
few days, and for two weeks we had the 
spot alone; then others began to arrive. 

The morning after our arrival Bert and I 
spent a few minutes before breakfast drift- 
ing in front of our camp, not twenty yards 
from shore, in an old board scow that we 
found on the shore of the lake. The fishing 
was supreme. The lake, as is usually the 
ease in the morning, was calm, and we could 
see the fish when they darted for our hooks. 
This made the sport more exciting, as, if we 
did not catch a finny monster at his first 
dart, we could follow his movements in the 
clear water and throw back a second and a 
third time and eventually hook him. We 
bantered each other in wild joy as we pulled 
two and three-pounders into the boat. 

li was impossible to lift such large tish into 
ithe boat by means of our poles and we would 
“lead” them up to the craft and then catch 
the line in one hand and lift the big fellows 
in. A tremendous tugging, pulling and flop 
ping would be in order with the fish during 
all this time, and frequently quite a little 


“playing” would have to be resorted to be- 


fore a tish could be “landed.” But they were 
tov plentiful for us to spend much time on 
any one fish, unless he proved to be a special 
Ouce iu the boat a firm grip of the 


& 
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catch in the left hand and a smart crack 
across the back of the head with a hard- 
wood stick in the right settled ceremonies. 
We tried using a dip net to lift the trout into 
the boat, but found all in all the best way 
was to lift them in by the line. 

For tackle we used an ordinary reel outfit, 
such as is used for mountain trout and red- 
sides. We used fly hooks of large size. Any 
style seemed to catch the fancy of the fish. 
We fished quite successfully with spoon 
hooks, often allowing them to troll behind 
the boat, but found that the fly was much 
the swifter and more sportive method when 
the fish were biting good. 

When the call for breakfast came out over 
the water that morning we reluctantly laid 
down our poles and pulled ashore with 
twenty-five big red-meated lake trout to our 
credit. 

The fishing was not always good, and all 
of our time was not spent in fishing. Much 
of our time was spent in hunting and in ex- 
ploring the mountains about us. On one of 
these trips we encountered five different 
lakes, varying in extent from one to hun- 
dreds of acres. We carried two kodaks and 
“shapped” everything of interest. 

In fishing we used two hooks on our lead- 
ers and frequently pulled the fish in two at 
a time, The most exciting fishing period in 
my life has been when I was watching two 
of those big lake trout, both hooked on the 
same line and tugging against each other's 
strength in their efforts to get free. 

I cannot tell of our hunting experiences 
how, but they were exciting and successful, 
und if this reaches print | may tell something 
of them later, 

I will close by saying that we did not reach 
home until seven weeks had rolled by, all 
too quickly; that we had grown robust in 
health and strength; that our wives thorough- 
ly enjoyed the outing, despite a “little” lone- 
liuess and “oc asional’ homesickness; and, 
further, that if any of the readers of Out- 
door Life desire an outing that will outrival 
uny they have ever yet undertaken, let them 
ury a Season ip some of Oregon's vast game 
regions. 

EUGENE, ORE. 
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DECEMBER. 


BY BAYARD 


The beech is bare and bare the ash, 
The thickets white below’ 

The tir tree scowls with hoar moustache 
He cannot sing for snow. 


The body guard of veteran pines 
A grim battalion stands; 


They ground their arms,in ordered lines, 


For winter so commands, 


The waves are dumb along the shore, 
The river's pulse is still: 

The north wind’s bugle blows no’more 
Reveille from the hill. 


New York, 


TAYLOR. 


The rustling sift of falling snow, 
The muffled crush of leaves, 


These are the sounds suppressed, that show 


How much the forest grieves. 


But, as the blind and vacant day 
Crawls to his ashy bed, 

I hear dull echoes far away, 
Like drums above the dead. 


Sigh with me, Pine that never changed! 
Thou wear’st the summer hue; 

Her other loves are all estranged, 
But thou and Lart true! 
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Photo. by Will L. Krietensteir GARLAND DELL. 
Terre Haute. Ind 

4 .The above is one of the many beautiful prints submitted in our December Competition.” The 
data furnished was as follows: Date negative was made—July 4, IN: localitvy—Shades of Death, 
Ind.; time of day,3p.m.; light, bright; lens, Baush & Lomb Universal; diaphragm or stop, f&; ex 
posure, one second: plate, Seed; developer, pyro; printing process used, albuma. 
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HANK PETERS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


PART III. QUEER EXPERIENCE AS P. M. 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


{AR isa heap mighty 
strange and pecoolier 
happenin’s takin’ 
place on this ol’ airth 
an’some o’ th'strang- 
est on ’em we hear of 
hez never took place 
at all,” said Peters, 
as he craned his neck 
and spat thoughtfully 
into the coalbucket 
that lurked coyly 
back of the stove. “It 
is saddenin’ to see th’ 


way fellers will yarn 
‘bout suthin’ they don’t know nothin’ con- 
sarnin’ an’ palm it off ez th’ gospil truth. 
Vin spekin’ this fer th’ benefit of my friend 
Blittkins, who is allers an’ forever tellin’ 
iales, an’ we know and he knows we know 
he’s a stunnin’ liar.” 

Peters paused and Bliffkins tried to look 
unconcerned, Jones winked solemnly at 
Robinson, who nodded his head understand 
ingly. 

“Ye remember thet yarn o’ his’n "bout him 
tunnelin’ through twenty-seven mile o° snow- 
drift, don’t ye? Wall, thet wuz a whoopin’ 
lumper. Horatio hez never been known to 
stick thet beak o° his outside the kitchen be- 
fore or arter a snowstorm, an’ ez fer th’ 
digggin’, why—thet would have been work.” 
Peters managed to leave the impression that 
this last deduction effectually proved his 
theory. It affected the barkeeper and he in- 
voluntarily shoved a mug across the bar at 
the speaker, then, observing that the move- 
ment had for some unaccountable reason 
passed unnoticed, cautiously drew it in again 
and winked at himself in the glass. 

“There Was just about as much work 
about it,” remarked Bliffkins, in an aggriev- 
ed tone of voice, “as there was when you 
were chased through the Hoosac tunnel by 
2 hydrephobie poodle.” 


“Just about, I reckon,” assented Peters. 
“but if ye stop to think about it, it wa'n’t a 
poodle—twas a bulldog, an’ neither wus it 
th’ Hoosac tunnel, but an alley in th’ city o’ 
Buffalo. Ye ree’lect I escaped by drawin’ 
th’ brute’s tail through a knot-hole in a fence 
an’ loopin’ a horseshoe onto it. But it 
narrer—mighty so.” 


was 


The audience was now looking straight 
into the fire. Bliffkins, although suffering in- 
ternally, wore a calm expression on his head 
and neck. 

“Gents, do any o’ ye rec’lect o’ my tellin’ 
about my little brush with Hurricane Hal up 
at Bloody Bend in ‘86?’ inquired Peters, fin- 
ally, by way of opening. 

“We have, if he was one of those fifteen 
desperadoes you walloped so unmercifully 
one Sunday in Billings, Montana,” said 
Jones, 

l’eters blew a heavy clowd of smoke at the 
ceiling and gazed steadily at the speaker a 
moment or two. 

“Jones, will net descend to pers‘nalities. 
Ai’ thereby (ll overlook th’ remark. Ye see, 
I wuz elected P. M. at Bloody Bend ‘long 
about thet time, an’ it wuz th’ custom in thet 
region fer th’ wu'st cases to git together an’ 
sorter gin th’ new P. M. a huskin’-bee, 
Afore I wuz elected I wuz in fer it hot an’ 
heavy, but arter I begun to kinder lose my 
love fer it, ‘specially ez I wuz lookin’ fer th’ 
fellers to drap in on me at any secont.” 

“But I wuz game to th’ suspender buckles, 
an’ I held tight to th’ throttle. Long about 
four in the arternoon one day, jes’ ez 1 wuz 
drawin’ a draft on New’Rleens fer some for- 
ty odd thousan’ in come th’ gang. They wuz 
red-eyed, rip-rourin’ full o’ forty-rod an’ biled 
down bug juice. I stepped out into th’ front 
oflice to meet ’em civilly. One o’ em’ kem 
forrrid an’ remarked: 

*<Feller, me’n my frien’s air over arter th’ 
mail. I git th’ Daily Tarantuler an’ Bill ‘ere 
he gits th, Hossmopolitan magazeen. Skin 
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‘em out ‘ere quick er yer hide goes onter a 
shingle in two jerks o° a walrus’ chin 
whisker.’ 

“*What’s yer name? I asked, calmly. 

“‘It's Hurricane Hal, and be hanged to 
ye,’ said he. Wall, boys, I wuzn’t weak- 
kneed ner shoulder-bound in them days, an’ 
I jes’ assaulted Mr. Hurricane Hal ‘ithout 
further delay. I caught him a soaker square 
on th’ mouth an’ smashed a fine bridge an’ 
culvert he carried inside. His frien’s hed 
already fled, frightened at th’ look on my 
face. At th’ steps I gave Mr. Hal a last lin- 
gering farewell swat, an’ he lit in th’ street. 

“Two days arter that he came in an’ begged 
my pardon fer lickin’ me. He hadn't figgered 
it out yit, ye see. Wall, ther wuz no more 
funny business with Uncle Sam at Bloody 
Bend, lemme tell yer.” 


“Didn't L hear something about your hav- 
ing trouble later on up there?” asked Robin- 
son, artlessly. 

“P’raps ye did—p’raps ye did. I did hev, 
at any rate. Ye see Longeared Larry wuz 
gittin’ letters from a gal at Cheyenne, an’ he 
ketched me readin’ one o' em. It wuz deuced 
lonesome thar in th’ office an’ news wuz 
scarce, an’—well, Larry cum in an’ found me. 
We had quite an argymint an’ w’en it wuz 
over they carried Larry home in a wagon. 
Them wuz tough times, gents.” 

Peters sighed and sank to rest. Jones 
turned and observed the barkeeper deep in 
the mysteries of “Old Neversleep, the Barn- 
yard cour.” 


SioUX RAPIDs, ITA. 


ANGLING---ITS PHILOSOPHIC SIDE. 


BY HON. LEWIS B. FRANCE, 


(Being an Extract from Judge France’s Book Entitled “ Mr. Dide: His Vacation in Colorado,”’) 


LIES were now 
brought forth 
and tackle ar- 
ranged, and asit 
was after nine 
o'clock, the ma- 
jor said he would 
go up the can 
on a littl way 
and catch a few 
trout. I was to 
look after the ad- 
yancement of 
Mr. Dide; I pre- 
vailed upon him 
to leave his um- 

brella in camp, and took him and his new 

rod under my supervision. The gentleman 
give indications of improvement, and I per- 
suaded him to the pool with the drift. After 


several ineffectual efforts he succeeded in 
throwing his fly beyond the brush in mid- 
stream, and hooked a trout that the next 
inoment had the line entangled. He was with- 
out waders, and I did not propose to swim 
in that cold water for the sake of saving 
another man’s leader. I took the rod, but 
finding gentle manipulation unavailing, I 
gave the line a pull and broke the snell only. 
Bending on another fly, I advised him to 
work his way through the bushes and reach 
the little bar where I had landed my last 
trout. By that means he could cast up to- 
ward the pool and would avoid at least one 
pile of brush. When he was fairly stationed 
I went back to camp, took my bamboo and 
worked my way down to the water at the 
mouth of the canon. 

A likely place presented itself a few rods 
above; I crossed a riffle and made my way to 
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it on a beach of gravel about three feet 
wide. The pool was quite deep on the farther 
side and the bottom descended somewhat 
abruptly from the bar, so that I could not 
get more than eight feet from the bushes 
behind me without going over my boots. It 
was a difficult place to cast from, with even 


IN THE 


twenty feet of line, without catching the 
bushes, but I managed to get the fly away, 
after a fashion not satisfactory. It seemed 
the rule, however, that no matter where or 
how the fly landed, except on the shallow 
riffles, a trout was almost certain to put in 


an appearance. In the clear and smooth- 
flowing water in front of me, I saw a dozen 
beautiful fish; the one nearest the fly came 
up and took it. I soon landed him on the 
beach and tried again. We had made some 
stir, but it had no appreciable effect on the 
others, and I had another fastened in a few 


RIFFLES. 


moments. This sort of angling has its dis- 
advantages to the lover of the gentle art; 
it is too apt to curtail the measure of his 
enjoyment; he absorbs in half an hour a fund 
that, to be correctly appreciated, should 
consume double the time. 
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Instend of casting again at once, stood 
watching the well to-do citizens. One and 
another would rise to the surface, take in 
something I could not discern and settle back 
avain: their existence seemed to be one of 
ease, as of mortais who had inherited or se 
cured a competency, and were disposed to 
indolence. They moved with a dignity char 
acteristic of hizh breeding. If one started in 
quest of a thoating morsel his nearest neigh 
bor courteously bowed him on, as it were 


and with a graceful wave of his caudal said 


“Oblige me by 


plaints taking precedence.” 


“SEEING ONE LARGER THAN 
MAN IN HIS 


Seeing one larger than his mates behind a 
small rock, T sent the Coachman in his vicin 
ity. Two started, but the smaller one halted 
it was age and beauty before beauty alone. 
Age with its wisdom declined and settled 
back, beauty and inexperience came forward 
again and was lost to his crystal world. 
Was this experience of the one who re 
fused greater than could be encompassed by 
human subtlety’ To was a little piqued, per 
manifested. LHe 
might be a hotel clerk, a justice of the peace 


haps, at the indifference 


or some other dignitary metamorphosed, 


HIS MATES BE 
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I lighted my pipe, sat under the shade oi 
the mountain beeches, smoked and reflected. 
An ousel came suddenly round the elbow of 
the river and alighted in the edge of ihe 
water a few yards away. He bobbed up and 


down a few times, said something to 


self and took a running dive for a few feet 
along the margin of the bar, came out again, 
bobbed and spoke, as though he might be re 
hearsing for some water-wagtail entertain 
ment, then took another dive. Presently a 


second one came round the same course, 


pleased himseif and me with an exhibition 


HIND A SMALL ROCK, | SENT THE COACH- 
VICINITY.” 


precisely like that of his predecessor and 
finally disappeared. 

I changed the coachman for a gray hackle 
with a peacock body and stepped into the 
edge of the pool. “The deformed transform- 
ed” had resumed his station behind his desk, 
and T put the temptation in his way. He 
could not resist it; he had his price and 1 had 
ascertained its maximum; a very trifle in- 
deed, the veriest fraud as usual, compounded 
of tinsel and feathers, appealing first to the 
eye, then to the palate, arousing his dor- 


wicked propensities, tickling not the 
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least of tiese—his avarice. felt, must con 
fess, a symptom of contempt for him, as the 
sting of death touched his lips. I watched 
him struggle, feeling something approaching 
vicious exultation. | could not, however, but 
admire his efforts to rid himself of the con 
sequences of his folly. Repentance, if he ex- 
perienced it, came too late; the inexorable 
hand of the fate he had courted was clos 
ing upon him. Ife must bave said to himself, 
at intervals, while he lay gasping: “If I 
were only safe out of this—I would never put 
on airs again—to excite the pride of the most 
humble of creatures.” Resignation, however, 
was not one of his attributes; so long as 
hope of escape held a place in the remotest 
corner of his soul, he debated between gen- 
uine repentance and its shadow. He would 
yet make endeavors to release himself; if 
successful his old ways would be avoided, 
and humility might find a place in his mind, 
perhaps. Lo owas not thoroughly convinced 
that he had been sutliciently overcome to 
warrant this favorable conclusion; I was 
still anxious to put my hand on him; he 
might forget his lesson. Being myself unset- 
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experienced no trouble in attributing 
all the hallucination to the individual at the 
other end of the iine. One last, glorious en- 
deavor, and he was free. I lifted my hat in 
token of his prowess, though IT had not en- 
tively pardoned his original conceit. When I 
saw him again he had safely ensconced him- 
self between two rocks with his nose court 
ing the opposite bank. Tle seemed very pas- 
sive, with his tail at right angles with the 
ventle current. watched him some time, 
but he did not move; he was prostrated, if 
ever fish was, in abject humiliation, crushed, 
absolutely, to earth. 

I resolved to say nothing of my adventure. 
The major would receive my story with an 
aggravating smile, a smile that quietly 
throws out temptation to anger and violence, 
Or Joshua might break out with that song 
of his: 

“Tell me the old, old story.” 

But 1 will intrust it to you, in confidence, 
you understand. Lama very good judge and 
he weighed four pounds, if he weighed an 


ounce, 
DENVER, 
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IN THE ROCKIES AFTER ELK. 


BY 


RAVELING 

. home one = sea- 
; late in the 
fall from an ex- 
tended hunting 
irip in the Rock- 
ies, in northern 
Montana, we 
camped late in 
the evening near 
| the head waters 
of thesouth fork 


son 


|} of the Big 
| Blackfoot river. 
For two days 
we had _ been 
traveling most miserably in a sleety rain 
that toward the end of the second day 


turned to snow, with an icy wind that quick- 
ly froze our soaked garments so that walk- 
ing to keep warm was almost an impossibil- 
ity. Tired and cold and hungry, an old, for- 
suken log cabin offered a sumptuous refuge 
from the chilly storm. I shall never forget 
the time we had with the lash ropes of the 
packs, which, thoroughly soaked for two 
days in the beating storm, were turned to 
bars of steel, sharply angled into diamonds 
and half hitches by the bitter weather. The 
pack horses stood in dismal groupes, await- 
ing their turns as we tugged at the frozen 
knots that simply would not untie. We final- 
ly had to unhook the lash rope from the 
cinch and take off each pack wholly intact— 
a task not altogether easy at any time, and 
made much more difficult for us by the na- 
ture of their present contents of several kinds 
of antlered heads. 

The shack proved dry and warm, and an 
old, rusty stove in one corner was soon red- 
hot and putting like a steam engine on an up 
grade. The interior atmosphere was quickly 
humid with steam of the wet packs, which, 
having been brought in in toto, were giving 
off a conglomeration of questionable odors, 
making a breath of the outside air at once a 
frequent necessity and an enjoyable luxury. 
But we were dry and slept warm. 


FISK. 


That night the others decided they would 
rest after our hard journey, but I had been 
hunting for six weeks without snow, and I 
meant to take advantage of the beautiful 
while I could. So the next morning, long be- 
fore day was indicated by anything except 
the brilliant stars, I had started. 

Through the chilling darkness that comes 
before the tirst light I trotted. The unshod 
feet of my rough little pony slipped on the 
frozen unevenness of the winding woodland 
road or crunched the brittle ice in the shal- 
low gutters. In the darkness I gave him his 
head. He was willing and kept on his way 
independently. Before long the shadows of 
the heavy timber began to loom out of the 
unshapen blackness and the steel gray light 
of early dawn stole over the mountains. The 
fog lay heavy and from the branches over- 
head great icicles hung pendent. The road 
wound in and out among the giant trunks of 
pine and fir, whose mighty growths like col- 
umns rose a hundred feet without a branch, 
In passing through several little parks the 
effect of the fog was most weird. Once be- 
yond the border of the timber the enveloping 
clouds hid everything from sight. In dim 
uncertainty the road stretched on and faded 
from the sight, while with ghostly shapes 
the curling vapors circled and entwined on 
one another. Then like some ghoulish spirit 
a shapeless something would appear far 
overhead, and, quickly unfolding as I ap- 


proached, take form in the overhanging 
branches of the enclosing growths on the 


hither side. 

Leaving the bottom the road crossed the 
main stream through some still backwater 
reaches formed by the workings of a colony 
of beaver located somewhere below, and 
turned off and ascended one of the numer- 
ous tributaries. Half an hour’s sharp gallop 
brought me to the mountains and the ascent 


rose sharply. Suddenly, topping a slight 
raise, everything cleared above me and I 


looked back and down at the fog bank in the 
valley. The scene was so unusual that I 
paused for some time to view it, while my 
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pony blew clouds of steam from his panting 
nostrils. 

Between towering dges the lake of fog 
lay in voluptuous, down folds and_ billows, 
snowy white. The wholly enclosing ranges 
mantled in virgin purity with the first storm 
brought out with artistic distinetness the 
dark shading of the frosty forests. The first 
flush of morning mounted to the zenith and 
flooded the wintry picture with that indis 
cribably beautiful tint of faintest pink. Then 
the sun rose over ihe heighths and the daz 
ziing day had come. 


Leaving my horse in a heavily grassed 


A BROADLY-ANTLERED HEAD, 


park to eat his fill at the end of a generous 
picket rope, off I started for the head of the 
gulch away back there in the dim and shad- 
owy distance, From an overlooking point I 
paused in my climb to gaze back over the 
ground IT had come. Under the warming in- 
fluence of the early sun the fog banks had 
quickly disappeared. The last flying frag- 
ment melted as [I watched and the broad 
valley spread at my feet in all its beauty. 
Though IT had planned my trip from a long 
experience with the game and a thorough 
knowledge of the country I was in, it was 


noon before T found the tracks of the band 
I was after—twenty-one separate and dis- 
tinet trails which to a casual observer might 
Mean nothing more than the passing of a 
band of catile. The tracks were twenty-four 
hours old. They were traveling, and it was 
live miles hefore the broadening of the trail 
showed they were getting hungry. Into a 
side guleh they went, at the head of which 
a heavy zrowth of just-burned timber offered 
a good place for last night's rest, and per- 
haps they were in there yet. It took almost 
an hour to find that they had gone and to de- 
termine in the multitudinous commingling of 
cloven hoof-prinis just where, after their 
breakfast. they had gone, 

A half mile further and there, coming into 
the trail T had been following for half a day, 
were the footprints of a man. But they were 
very fresh and in ten minutes I had found 
him, immediately after locating the elk. He 
was an old humer in that district whom I 
had known for several years, and who in 
the generous Clasp of his eagerly out 
stretched palm showed that even here, where 
he would have liked to have been alone, he 
was glad to see me. The band was in the 
bottom and parily up the opposite side-hill 
of a small ravine near the head of the main 
sulch and the top of the divide. 

My friend thought it would be impossible 
oOapproach the herd from the slope we were 
hen on, owing to the absence of any cover 
except a few seattering poles and the shift- 
iness of the wind, which in the mountain 
gulches draws with equal likeness in all di- 
rections, striking us as often in the back of 
he neck as in the face. We studied the lay 
of the land for some time, but could find no 
good way of appreach. The iey wind blew 
fresh over the snowy crests and, soaked as 
I was wiih prespiration, I was soon chilled 
to the bone. Besides, the sun was circling 
low and there was only about an hour of 
daylight left. We could do no more than try, 
anyway, so we went straight down the moun- 
tain in sight of at least half the herd, but of 
course tiking advantage of every cover and 
moving very slowly. In half an hour we 
were within range. 

Just below us on our side of the gulch 
several elk were lying down. On the oppo- 
site side, further away, the others were rest- 
ing and feeding, while the bull, a mighty 
monarch, in’ kingly dignity, held himself 
somewhat aloof and kept guard of his 
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favem. Every now and then one or more of 
the animals would throw its head high in the 
air and sniff in all directions, and each time 
I was sure that the tickle wind had carried 
our scent to them. We decided to shoot first 
at a couple of cows that were lying down 
just below us. Through the poles I thought 
the disiance was about 125 yards. An after 
observation showed that this was under es 
timated by one-third. Consequently those 
firsi shots missed. Of the two animals best 
seen, one had its body exposed and another 
only its head. This latter I selected, giving 
the old man the chance at the larger target. 

At our shots the elk ran across the gulch 
and joined the ethers, which were making 
up the mountain. As soon as IT fired T ran 
some distance to the right to get out of the 
poles, for at the distance IT was shooting, 
about 250 yards, [ knew it would be impos 
sible to do good work at moving objects un 
less I could have an open foreground, Reach- 
ing 1 good position, T sat down and set my 
sight. I was then using a 40-65 Winchester. 
With my present rifle, a 28 caliber Blake, I 
could lave killed an elk every shot. The 
bunch had gathered well together and, after 
our shots, had settled down into a swift trot, 
They were not frightened badly, and some 
of them were standing almost every moment 
to look back in search of the cause of the 
disturbance. At one of these intervals I shot 
ata large cow and saw the bullet strike just 
underneath her. As she trotted off, 1 shot her 
through and through, the bullet cutting into 
the upper portion of her heart. I then fired 
at the bull and missed, but scored the next 
two shots, making the old fellow very sick. 
Another shot wounded a cow. 

My ammunition was now all gone, except 
one shot, which I saved to finish the bull. 
The herd, without his guidance, waited on 
the crest of the vidge for several minutes for 
their master, and then disappeared. I had 
been wondering why the old hunter had not 
been shooting. He soon came up, while I 
Was attending to the cow, and showed me 
the cause—a swelled shell stuck tight in the 
chamber. Extracting this, he pressed on 
after the herd, while I hunted up the bull. 
Finding his trail, I hurried on to finish him, 
for the shadows were stretching away to 
the eastward and the day was drawing to a 
close, 

The bull was very sore and lay down fre- 
quently, but, try as I would, I could not get 


a good shot at him, and, though often very 
close, I did not wish to risk my last cart- 
ridge unless I was sure of scoring. So in the 
darkening shadows of the dying day 1 
chased the sorely wounded animal from 
thicket to thicket and from gulch to gulch, 
unable in the failing light to gain the oppor- 
tunity I wished, as much now to end his 
suffering as for any other reason. Then the 
sun went down and in the blackness of the 
timber I was foreed to leave him till the 
morrow. Returning the next day I found 
hin within a few hundred yards of where 1} 
had left him, stiff in death. 

It was twelve miles back to my horse—too 
far to travel this night. But I knew of a 
little cabin just over the range, and in this I 
decided I would spend the night, taking the 
chances of finding victuals in the prospect- 
ors’ grub cache. On top of the divide I met 
the old hunter. He had caught up with the 
elk, but had been unable to get a shot. He 
auiso decided to go down to the prospector’s 
cabin. 

For some disiance we kept on the high 
backbone of the ridge, pressing steadily to- 
ward the west, where the faintly tinted cold 
green of the winter sky marked the spot 
where the sun had set. The wind swept 
across the frozen mountains freezing my 
sweat-soaked garments. Then we cut down 
the mountain and in the bottom of the gulch, 
after a short search, we found the cabin, 
half buried in the snow. And here we passed 
a hungry night, for the larder was almost 
empty, but slept warm and dry. 

Reutrning the next morning, I cared for 
the bull, and then, taking the trail of the 
wounded cow, followed the tracks for a 
couple of miles and jumped her in some 
heavy timber, where she had spent the night, 
Without getting a chance at her. She had 
the left hind leg broken at the hock joint. I 
followed her for several miles without once 
seeing ler, though I would jump her every 
little while. She would at the start run for 
a few hundred yards, then trot and finally 
walk, stopping every few steps to look back, 
then in fancied security and with the pain 
of her wound she would lie down to rest. 
Always, however, she would bed in scrub 
timber, where I stood no possible chance of 
successful approach, 

At last 1 happened to catch her in some 
comparatively open timber where, in the 
regularity of her flight, she had commenced 
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to walk. I knew she was very close and im- 
mediately left the trail and began to circle 
below it, coming back every half turn to 
keep the direction. On one of these circles a 
yellow something attracted my attention, It 
had no shape and I could see no white, yet 
f sev- 


among the tree trunks in the midst « 
eral upturned roots that showed the cling 
ing yellow soil, this first attracted my atten- 
tion, But knowing that she was so near, I 
did not want to shoot till I was absolutely 
ceriain of my target. Moreover, I had only 
one cartridge, and I wished to make that 
count. So in this uncertainty, in the absence 
of definite shape, the white markings and the 
never failing movement of the ears, I hardly 
dared to shoot and there I lost my chance, 
For several moments | watched and waited, 
then there was a sudden movement and the 
cow had vanished. In my circle I had jusi 
reached the right position when I first saw 
her to effectually obscure her head and rump 
by the intervening screen of tree trunks. 
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Motionless she had watched my approach, 
till, becoming suspicious of my long halt, 
away she went in a wild burst of speed, to 
which the fear of man lent her wings. I fol- 
lowed her down below the snow and then, 
disgusted with myself for letting her escape, 
not for the reason that I wanted her life, 
which she had worked so hard to save, but 
because, sorely wounded as she was, a 
dreary death awaited her, I had to leave her, 

And certain remembrances of my experi- 
ence with elk are ever so. While the wild 
fiee Hfe, with ifs mountains, streams and 
forests eannot but lave their attraction and 
the unquestioned ability and staying power 
demanded for success, not once but many 
times, have their self-congratulatory mo 
nents, never yet have I seen the deadly 
work accomplished without the triumphant 
proof of my power being weighted with a 
feeling of sorrow for the destruction of the 
mountain monarch at my feet. 

HELENA, MONT. 


POINT INDEX, WASH., FROM THE SOUTH. 
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PRINTER'S INK VS. WILD FOWL. 


| ELDOM do I place any 
faith in newspaper re- 
ports, but the Rocky 
Mountain News that Sat- 
urday morning set my 


| 


blood running faster 
I felt as if I 
“a duckin’.” 
abilities 


and 
must go 
In all prob- 
ammuni- 
tion dealer was responsi- 
ble for the article, but I 
bear him no ill will, as he 
did not prevaricate in the 
The article in question was in regard 
to the autumn migration of wild fowl, and 
stated that the flight was then at its best. 
This sounded in no way unreasonable and 1 
gave it credence, as I knew that the time was 
about the proper one for the birds to be on 
their long southern journey 

Well, my better half says that I am crazy 
enough on the subject of guns, and 
ducks, but the aforesaid copy of the News, 
when read at = noon, 
The weather 
raw, 


some 


least. 


dogs 


made me 
was ideal ducking 
cold and rainy, the shell box 
was full, the gun in good shape and the dog 
and I ready and anxious to be off. Off we 
went. By 4:30 that evening the decoys were 
out antl we were ready for 
dark all the business we had done was caus 
ing the sudden and painless demise of one 
lone little teal. If the publishers of that pa- 
per could have heard the they re- 
ceived for being indirectly the cause of our 
whereabouts, he would have expe- 
rienced a severe shock of some kind, but we 
went back to the ranch threatening to do 
dreadful things on the morrow. 

After supper and a pipe we turned in, and 
it was no trick at all for us to be pounding 
The 
I was out on the floor, sit- 
ting on an alarm clock, trying to shut the 
blamed thing off, while my companion was 
rubbing eyes and mumbling something to the 
effect that some d—d fools never could keep 


actually 
“hooty.” 
weather, 


business. By 


“cussin 


present 


our ears in a very short space of time. 
next I remember 


quiet in bed. In a few moments the coffee 
was boiling, and amid profuse apologies for 
his growling he takes a swallow and goes off 
again, as it nearly burns out his throat. 
Remarking that he had best return to bed 
and finish his slumbers, I trudge off in the 
dark alone, to get behind my decoys before 
it was light. Before I was half way there, 
with a bumpety bump, he came along on the 
jump, his waders going three inches into the 
mud at every jump. He trips on a clod just 
as he catches up and with a “now d—n 
will you wait,” 
feet. 


you, 
sprawls on all fours at my 
We are too close to the water to scrap 
any more, and after he is up and going is all 
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right, although mumbling dire threats at my 
Whispered lecture on the evil effects of rye 
on an empty stomach, 

Ile takes the south box, leaving the north 
one to me, “Tis just getting gray as he fires 
the first shor, then later another and one or 
two more, having three birds before I shoot 
at all. He yells across something to the ef 
fect that some people could do better if they 
r had a bracer. Telling him to sit down, that 
4 his maudlin condition is most alarming, I 


drop out of sight in the box, as a buneh of 


IN THE 


pintail is in sight off to the east. They coine 
in and after circling a few minutes as pin- 
tails always do, swing in over my decoys 
with a rush, all well bunched. The pump 
gun does some quick work and three old 
sprigs let loose. Standing up and looking 
over al the other box, my fingers at my nose, 
making a derisive signal, I can hear or see 
nothing. “All right, old man, sleep it off,” I 
yell, and drop down as a gun barrel, fol- 
lowed by an angry man, appears in sight, 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Just then eight or ten spoonbill go right over 
him and he tries to get out of sight and does 
drop, as I tell him that I would like to shoot 
a litde if he does not and will he please keep 
quiet and not scare the birds, 

The tlight is rapid and we are both too 
busy to josh in the next half hour, and the 
subject is dropped for the time being. Vin- 
tail, bluebill, spoonbill, canvas back, teal and 
un occasional mallard. This is a galaxy of 
stars to please the most fastidious and will 
justify an apelogy to the Rocky Mountain 


BLIND. 


News, Great sport we had until nearly 8 
o'clock, when an east wind sprung up, bring- 
ing with it a cold, wet snow. This storm 
seemed to quiet the flight down considerably, 
and I settle down in the box to get out of the 
reach of the wind. 

How it happened I never just knew, but I 
fell asleep. While in ““Morpheus’ sweet em- 
brace” a large bunch of red heads came in 
and settled with my decoys. Nothing in 
sight to alarm them, they commenced feed- 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


ing. My partner in sin was viewing all this 
with wondering eyes, and after ten or fifteen 
minutes and a bunch of teal had joined the 
birds on the water, he tumbled. Methinks 
I can see the fiendish, gleeful look that o’er 
spread his countenance as he discovers what 
is up. Leaving his blind and crawling away 
from the lake, he makes a wide detour. Now 
the north side, on which my box is situated, 
is on rising ground, and by crawling up an 
old ditch, he lies alongside of the place 
where I, curled up in one corner of the box, 
am slumbering on, unheeding, ignorant of 
my surroundings. The birds are quite in 
range, offering a great pot, and as he un- 
limbers, I awake to see four birds flopping 


among their counterfeit mates, while from 
just over me comes sharp and clear, Crack! 
Crack! Crack! and I see two more drop from 
the rapidly disappearing flock, disapproving 
the whole proceeding with many a clack and 
clatter. 

Shoriy says my look of utter amazement 
was worth the entire price of admission, and 
as we walk up to the ranch after the day’s 
sport, he quietly and earnestly advises me to 
take a little eye-opener next trip, as it may 
keep me awake during the shooting. 

But we have a goodly bag of birds and 
pledge the newspapers a long and prosperous 
life, and so forth. 

BOULDER, COLO. 
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A PIONEER 


BY SAMUEL F. 


T may be stated at 
the outset that Billy 
Ballard was an an- 
cient mariner, who 
had taken many a 
stormy voyage 
across the ocean, 
He had harpooned 
whales in the fros- 
ty regions of Behr- 
ings Straits and had 
sailed among” the 

islands and 

the coral reefs of 
the Pacifie ocean; 
he had rounded the 


spice 


“Horn sixteen times, 

and had nearly died 
from the African fever while loading slaves 
on the west coast in the old days, and he 
used to tell the story of how on this trip, 
when they were chased by a man-of-war, the 
wretched slaves were brought up on deck 
after nightfall, lashed to the heavy chain 
cable and dropped overboard so as to both 
lighten the ship and destroy all evidence of 
their fearful trade in case they were caught. 
In fact the world was so well known to Billy 
that at the end of the war of the rebellion, 
when he found himself in possession of a 
sood sum of prize money, he decided that the 
sean had no more attractions for him, 
started out West and traveled with a bull 
team till it brought up at the little town of 
Denver, where Billy drifted around the coun- 
try enjoying the freedom of frontier-life and 
basking in the charms of the reckless life 
which was all around him. 

The whisky was abundant but expensive, 
still it only took a very little to tangle up 
ones toes, for it was fiery and warranted to 
take prompt action, and that was what re- 
joiced Billy’s heart, for he did not see any 
use in wasting time when he meant to get 
drunk. His excuse, if he needed any for 
drinking, was that he had never recovered 
from the thirst which the salt water gave 


so he 


with his bleared eyes hardly able to 


HAZLEHURST. 


him; the air, too, was dry and its effects had 
to be corrected. Early in the seventies the 
Indians began to raid the scattered settle- 
ments, and the people gathered together in 
their forts and tried to save their property, 
but their wily foes every now and then car- 
ried off a sealp, leaving their trail marked by 
burning ranch houses and mutilated corpses; 
even along the Monument creek, alongside 
of which ran the most Commonly used trail 
in the country, they harassed the settlers, de- 
stroying their crops and driving away their 
stock, besides creating such an alarm that 
all who could do so fled to the small towns. 

Billy had a share in a flock of sheep at this 
time, and he herded them every day on the 
long flat prairie where Colorado Springs 
stands to-day. Oldtown, the nearest point, 
was only two miles away, but the raiders be- 
came so bold that one day they killed a boy 
on the mesa just overlooking the town, But 
Billy scorned Indians, and, mounted on his 
big gray stallion, he took his flock out each 
day and fed them on the fresh, crisp buf 
falo grass. One day after a night’s debauch, 
see and 
his trembling hands hardly able to hold the 
bridle reins, he took his flock out as usual, 
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und crossing the creek bottom let them seat 


ter out ina great half circle, while he kept a 
lazy watch over their movements, little 
thinking that trouble was coming through 
the cottonwood trees whieh fringed the creek 
bottom. 

The day was warm and there were no 
signs of danger, but a band of five Indians 
crept down the creek bed until they got be 
tween the unconscious herder and Oldtown, 
and then with a yell and a whoop, with a 
patter of pony hoofs and a waving of gaudy 
colored blankets across the level ground, 
they charged straight for Billy his 
wooly charges. Voor Billy did not have any 
weapon with him, a fact which the Indians 
were quickly aware of, and instead of shoot 
ing the old man they charged down on him 
with the intention of making him a prisoner, 
It was useless to attempt to escape, for the 
swilt ponies could have overtaken him in a 
few minutes, so Billy valiantly faced about 
and taking off his boot, which had a huge 
Mexican spur buckled around it, he rode 
straight for the leader «of the band and 
struck him a fearful blow with it right in 
his face; reeling in his saddle and covered 
with blood, the Indian presented a terrible 
sight, but ina moment one of the band shot 
Billy in the head and down he fell to the 
ground, apparently lifeless. Down sprang 
the Indians, and one of them prepared to 
sealp the old man, but found that the top of 
his head was simply a mass of old scars. 
Frightened by what they considered bad 
medicine, they hurried off, taking the gray 
stallion as a prize. The shot had been heard 
and the Indians seen, so a band of frontiers 
nen were soon on the spot and an examina 
ition made of Billy’s wound, which, it turned 
out, had been caused by the bullet cutting a 
deep gash on the side of his head. After he 
regained Consciousness he grimly remarked 
that the redskins got badly fooled that time, 
for he had already been scalped in a fight 
Which he had with some Indians during a 
trip across the Argentine pampas in South 
America many years ago, 

Billy, during his convalescence, quieted 
dowit considerably, gave up sheep herding 
and took, up a ranch in one of the canons 
hear town, making the plea for his change 
of residence that the hot sun affected his 
head and he wanted to get in the shade of 
the mountains to cool off a little. 


About two years after this occurrence, hav- 


ine some business to transact with the old 
man, I came down to the Springs and heard 
that he was a widower; he was still living 
on lis ranch, but had become very misan 
thropie, only appearing at rare intervais to 
replenish a good-sized jug and to buy sup- 
plies. IT went out to his ranch and he gave 
me a warm welcome, and we had a long talk 
over old times and the Indian raids—in fact, 
we talked so long that I decided to spend the 
hight with him, to his great delight. 

Close by the house, within twenty-five feet, 
was his wife’s grave, with the mound over it 
carefully planted with mosses and kinnikin- 
nick, and the old man’s eyes grew moist as 
he told me what company Liza's grave was 
to him. After dark Billy put a lamp on the 
table by the window so that the light fell 
directly on the grave, and he told me that he 
let it burn all night so that it would not be 
so cold and lonely for Liza. 

Billy, in spite of his loving care for his 

Wifes Inemory, hever made an attempt to 
reformn his bad habits, probably thinking that 
he was too old to mark oui a new trail. 
His final exit from life’s stage was a curi- 
ous ending for a man who thought that 
Water might occasionally be used for bath 
ig purposes, but was a totally useless thing 
for inward application. Billy had been cele- 
brating as usual one day in town and staried 
off for home in a very hilarious condition. 
The next morning his horse was found near 
an old shallow well, at the bottom of which 
Was lis niuister, dead, lying in about a foot of 
Wiatel lie was buried in the same grave 
With his wife, but there was no loving hand 
tu keep the lamp burning now, but they prob 
ves: well after life’s tiiful fever under 
the piles on the side of Cheyenne creek. Bil- 
ly’s famous fight with Indiaus has been per- 
pevuated on canvas by a cunning hand, and 
it hangs on the wall of a club house, telling 
to strangers an episode of frontier life and of 
the deeds of those men who won ihe West. 


CRIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 
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Photo. by Mrs. H, E. Woodward, Aspen, Colo CROSSING A SNOWSLIDE. 


(A typical scene in the Rockics, showing a rude trail through a mass of snow, timber, boulders 
and debris, deposited over the roadway by that deadly and destructive engine of the mountains 
the snowslide,) 
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MY FIRST BEAR HUNT. 


G and little 
game are as 
plentiful in 
Colorado as 
in any state of 
the Union. 
Ducks, grouse, 
geese, wildtur- 
key, deer, bear 
and antelope, 
although not 
nearlyso plen- 
ty as they were 
twenty years 
ago,are still to 

be found in the unfrequented parts of 

the mountains in goodly numbers. 


It had been the dream of my life, as a 
boy, to go to Colorado and kill a buffalo 

not only one but a hundred or more. I 
wanted to kill them just like they do in 
dime novels. At early break of day I 
would spring on my spirited broncho 
and away over the undulating prairie a 
dozen miles or so, and then spurring 
over a sudden rise in the ground, plunge 
madly into the midst of a herd of ten 
thousand shaggy buffaloes and instantly 
begin to work the lever of my trusty Win- 
chester while a furious stream of smoke 
and lead poured forth from the muzzle 
and left a string a mile or so long of the 
mighty monarchs of the field, dead in 
my trail as proof of my unerring skill. 

That sounds very nice on paper and no 
doubt those wonderful people who man- 
age to get into the yellow-colored books 
enjoyed the good old times they used to 
have immensely. But when I arrived in 
Colorado it was years after the last buf- 
falo had disappeared from the Centen- 
nial State and I found that I would have 
to content myself with smaller and less 
lordly game. 

Soon after coming to Colorado, two 
friends and myself, on looking over the 
situation from a big-game standpoint 
and finding that it was impossible to 


gratify our ambitions as buffalo killers, 
concluded that a fierce and untamed 
grizzly would be about our size, and ac- 
cordingly we began to prepare ourselves 
for this very important event. After in- 
quiring around among the alleged 
mighty hunters for a week or two for the 
best location, we decided that we would 
go into the high mountains near Stone- 
wall, about forty miles up the Las Ani- 
mas River from Trinidad. 

We made arrangements with a rancher 
who lived at the foot of the high moun- 
tains a short distance back of the fam- 
ous natural stone wall from which the 
settlement takes its name,to haul our- 
selves and blankets and guns, and also 
for grub during our stay. 

We started in the morning, and fol- 
lowed the winding river up almost to its 
source all day,and arrived at the ranch 
house in the evening without any inci- 
dent worthy of note,as there are Mexi- 
cans living all the way up the valley and 
on account of this the game had all been 
driven back into the hills. 

Mr. R., the rancher, was a potato farmer 
and raised the famous Stonewall pota- 
toes, known all over the state as one of 
the best kind grown. The house was sit- 
uated in a very picturesque place at the 
mouth of a canon and near a fine, spark- 
ling stream, coming directly from the 
snow, that was fullof speckled mountain 
trout. 

The first thing in the morning, Sandy, 
Ozaine and myself rustled grasshoppers 
for bait—we didn’t have any flies and 
fished up the creek for a mile or more 
with very good success, each of the three 
getting some of the speckled beauties. 

Just as we were about ready to turn 
back, two big blacktail deer sprang out 
of the brush within forty yards of us and 
ran up the mountain side. That settled 
the fish question at once, and we hurried 
back to the ranch to get our guns and 
try and run down those deer before 
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night. Sandy hada 45 Winchester, Ozaine 
carried an old eight-shot Henry, while I 
was armed with a 40-70 330 single-shot 
Hepburn Remington. 

We hunted steadily all the balance of 
that day without seeing anything but 
plenty of tracks. It was very evident 
that there was an abundance of game, if 
we only had the patience and skill to get 
it. The second day we were up and out 
early, took along a pocket lunch anda 
pocket flask of water, and did not get 
back to the ranch until evening. But 
besides deer tracks we found bear signs, 
and Sandy heard a bear ripping off the 


from him, going leisurely along, but as 
he had let Mr. R. take his repeater that 
day and he had only a musket loaded 
with buckshot, he did not care to tackle 
him alone. 

We ran across the canon to where he 
had last seen him,and sure enough there 
was a track as big as your hat—well, not 
too large a hat, you know, but a track 
large enough to take two of us to handle 
the author of it if we could only get our 
eyes on him. We trailed him for about 
five minutes as fast as we could, when | 
suddenly heard the brush snapping off 
to my left. 


OUR CAMP AT 


bark of an old rotten log to get at the 
ants which were underneath, but she got 
out of sight before he could get a shot 
at her. 

The third day we were all at this last 
spot again, and, as it seemed such a 
likely-looking place for game, we con- 
cluded to surround it and try and drive 
whatever might be in there out and 
toward each other. 

In a very short time, Ozaine, the little 
Frenchman, came rushing across to 
where I was, breathless and excited, and 
hurriedly told me he had just seen an 
immense bear not over a hundred yards 


STONEWALL. 


“Hold on,” I said to Ozaine, “here’s 
game right close to us; let’s wait a min- 
ute; it seems to be coming this way, 
too.” 

We stopped in an open spot and the 
sound came nearer and nearer. It was 
getting interesting — very interesting. 
Something was going to happen mighty 
sudden now. We got a glimpse of a 
shaggy-looking back through the thick 
brush. We were up against it, sure. 
whispered to my companion: 

“It’s a bear! Are you steady? Try 
your sights on him and see if you can 
hold all right.” 
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“Steady as a rock,” he said; “I can 
fetch him!” 

“Let me shoot first with the rifle,” I 
said in a stage whisper, “and then you 
can let him have it with that old scatter- 
gun.” 

“Allright, ll do it; go ahead.” 

Just then a good-sized cub came into 
the open. He did not see us, but evi- 
dently scented us, for he stuck his nose 
high up into the airand sniffed suspi- 
ciously. His breast made a splendid 
bullseye and I could have killed him at 
a single shot. 

“Shoot! shoot!!” said the excited French- 
man. 

“No; hold on,” I said; “there’s the old 
one; let’s shoot her and then we can get 
both of them.” 

The truth of the matter was, I was 
afraid to shoot the cub first, much as I 
wanted to, for if he made any noise when 
we hit him the old one would surely be 
after us and we would have had only 
empty guns in our hands, and that 
would have been rather embarrassing. 

In an instant more we caught sight of 
the old bear and a second cub close to 
her, but as the brush was very thick and 
they kept moving all the time I could 
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not get a bead on a vital part. But she 
stopped for a moment to root among the 
leaves, and sighting a little patch of 
dirty-looking hair about as big as my 
hand between some saplings and the 
roots of an upturned tree, I cut loose. 

The gun roared like a cannon, it seem- 
ed to me,and there occurred a singular 
thing. With a bellow like a mad bull 
she turned and jumped onto the two 
cubs who were behind her and bit and 
cuffed them, and they all three rolled 
over and over in a free fight until we 
could see nothing but a confused mass 
of bear, cubs and dry leaves. 

While this was going on,the plucky 
little Frenchman was trying to get a 
shot at all three of them, but the gun 
snapped twice before it went off and 
when it finally exploded did no damage 
at all, and I am inclined to think the 
buckshot had fallen out, as he could 
hardly have missed them all at that 
short range. 

But, you ask, what was I doing all this 
time while the bears were fighting and 
the Frenchman snapping at them. As 
soon as I shot and saw I had not killed 
the old one, I gave about two jumps and 
landed at the foot of a small pine tree 


“FROM BEHIND THIS ROCK THE OLD BEAR CHARGED ON JACK.” 
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about thirty feet high and six inches 
through, and had my hands on the lower 
limbs ready to shin up that tree in a 
moment if it were necessary. Self pres- 
ervation was one of my strong points. 

I reasoned it out in my mind like a 
flash of lightning that the old bear would 
come for us next, | would go up the tree, 
Ozaine would run like a deer, and the 
bear would take after him, and then, as I 


never told him of it. 

The old bear suddenly quit fighting 
the cubs, and, with blood spurting out 
from both sides, rushed frantically up 
the mountain side through the thick 
brush and was out of sight in an instant, 
both cubs following at her heels. 

Ozaine looked hard at me fora moment 
and | thought he was going to say some- 
thing that would not have been compli- 
mentary, and I certainly deserved it, but 
he only said: 

“Lets hnrry up; we will get her yet.” 

And away we went as fast as we could 
climb, for it was an easy matter to keep 
the trail in the fallen leaves Once we 
heard another series of growling, snarl- 
ing and fighting up above us, ther all 
was still. We soon came tothe place and 
found that there had been another free 
fight like the one we had just witnessed, 
as the leaves and ground were all torn 
up and bloody. We followed on for a 
mile or more until it was too dark to see 
the trail any longer, then carefully mark- 


ing the spotin our minds we pulled out 
for the ranch. 

We found that Sandy and our host had 
seen two bears and Mr.R.had takena 
shot at one at about two hundred yards, 
and he thought he chipped a piece out of 
Bruin’s side. It was a real bear day, as 
that made six the four of us had seen in- 
side of an hour. 


In the morning, reinforced by Sandy 


4 had a belt full of cartridges and he had _ and Mr. R. and his setter Jack, who had a 
4 nothing but that old empty muzzle- very fine nose for any kind of game, we 
; loader, | would show him a really artis- soon picked up the trail and with the 
tic piece of work and kill heronthe run help of the dog followed it about half a 

and never touch him. This was a most mile down into a deep, rocky canon. The 
; camforting inspiration—for me—but I setter and myself were slightly in ad- 


vance of the rest of the party, when the 
old bear suddenly charged on the dog 
from behind a large rock; tut Jack was 
not to be caught napping and easily got 
out of her way, and she soon stopped, 
apparently weak from loss of blood. 

Catching sight of me, and giving a 
hoarse growl, she charged as fast as she 
was able, but before she made a half 
dozen jumps Jack had her by the hind 
leg and she turned and tried to cuff him 
with her paw, when my 40-330 patched 
bullet caught her behind the ear and all 
was over. 

The cubs had evidently heard us com- 
ing and made their escape, as we saw 
nothing of them. We soon skinned her 
and found that my first shot had been 
too high and too far back for a heart 
shot, but she would probably have died 
ina day ortwo. I had the skin carefully 
tanned and made into a rug, and I take 
great pleasure in showing it to my 
friends as the result of my first bear hunt. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN COLORADO. 


BY JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 


(Written for OUTDOOR LIFE. 


UTDOOR life in Colorado! Theres a theme to rouse the muse, 
Set poetic gods to dancing in their gold and tinsel shoes! 
Rouse the fires of inspiration in the most prosaic brain 

Till it scintillates and sparkles in a glorious refrain! 

‘Tis a pleasure born of heaven, camping in the rugged hills, 
Lis’ning to the notes of wild birds, to the music of the rills, 
Revelling in healthful vigor as the breezes in their freaks 


Print their cool, refreshing kisses on our weather-tinted cheeks! 


Outdoor life in Colorado, where the wild tlowers lift their heads, 
Bearing sweetest tints of heaven, from their grass-upholstered beds, 
Where the pinon trees are waving in the pure and playful air, 

And a dream of vernal beauty greets the vision everywhere. 

Sitting ‘round the cheery campfire telling stories of the chase 

That would plant a look of envy on Munchausen’s hardened face, 
Sending songs of jolly jingle upward through the trembling trees 
To be borne in merry echoes on the pinions of the breeze. 


Outdoor life in Colorado, hunting in the tangled brakes, 

Pulling trout of speckled beauty from the crystal streams and lakes, 
Seeking in the trackless forests for the blacktail and the bear, 
Trailing up the mountain lion to his rock-environed lair. 

There is music in the whip-crack of the rifle when it speaks 

Sending oft-repeated echoes through the canons and the peaks, 

And the quick “spat” of the bullet when it strikes a shaggy hide 
Sets the heart of any hunter dancing with triumphant pride! 


Outdoor life in Colorado! There's a theme to fire the brain 

Till the pen upon the paper dances to the glad refrain! 

‘Tis the one premier of pleasures, the embodiment of fun, 

Camping in the grand old mountains with the rod and with the gun! 
Kvery earthly care seems vapor, every sorrow quits its nest 

And the spirit of enjoyment holds the sceptre in the breast; 

Life is but a dream of pleasure, freed from all its earthly ills, 

When we're hidden in the wildness of the Colorado hills! 


DENVER, COLO. 
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. by Thos. A. Morgan. OUTDOOR LIFE IN COLORADO. 


“Pulling trout of speckled beauty from the crystal streams.” 
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A CALIFORNIA BICYCLE TOUR. 


BY GEO. C. 


N THE long list of the 
many delightful tours 
that the coast counties 
of California, both 
north and south of 
San Francisco Bay, 
offer to the cyclist- 
photographer, there 
is none more interest- 
ing than that to Mon- 
terey and the neigh- 
boring coast. Having 
received an invitation to join a party of 
friends on a camping trip to Point Lobos, 
a rocky promontory south of the quaint 
old town of Monterey, the writer pre- 
pares to make the trip on his wheel, and 
invites the readerto bear him company. 


The start is made on an afternoon in 
August from San Jose, a beautiful little 
city fifty miles from San Francisco. The 
other members of the party, two artists 
and a genial old gentleman who is to 
serve us as cook and care-taker of the 
camp, have started earlier in the day 
from the Coast town of Santa Cruz with 
two wagons and a complete camping 
outfit. They are to follow the coast 
southward as faras the Salinas Valley, 
thence to Salinas City, and there turning 
westward will reach the coast again at 
Monterey. 

We will take the route designated No. 
10in the California L. A. W. Road Book. 
We soon pass the city limits and are 
upon a broad highway known as the 
Monterey Road. Weare now in the cen- 
ter of the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, 
which is here about fifteen miles wide, 
but gradually narrowing toward the 
south. On the west are the Santa Cruz 
Mountains and on the east the moun- 
tains of the Coast Range. In the latter 
group is Mount Hamilton, upon whose 
crest the Lick Observatory can be @is- 
tinctly seen. 

The first portion of our road, though a 


MEEKER. 


delight to the wheelman, has but few 
attractions for the pnotographer com- 
pared with what we shall find farther on. 
Any points of interest will be noted and 
photographed on the return trip, which 
we are to make in company with the 
wagons. 

The afternoon is excessively warm,and 
we ride slowly, taking occasional short 
rests. Arun of twenty miles brings us 
to the little town of Morgan Hill, where 
we take an hour's rest. This is the most 
recently settled place in the valley and it 
is hard to realize that the site of this 
thriving little village, with its fine school 
building and several neat little churches 
was, only a few years ago,a portion of 
the grain and pasture fields of the Mor- 
gan Hill Ranch. Resuming our journey 
at 5 o’clock,a ride of ten miles overa 
fine road brings us to Gilroy, the largest 
town through which we shall pass on 
our way to Monterey. Here we take din- 
ner and remain for the night. 

The next morning is cool and foggy, 
but we take an early start. We are now 
near the head of the valley and soon find 
ourselves among hills. Thus far our 
road has closely followed the railroad, 
but at Sargent’s Station, three miles far- 
ther on, the latter turns westward, fol- 
lowing the Pajaro River throughea pass 
in the hills to the coast. Our road con- 
tinues southward, and, as we round the 
foot of a hill a little beyond Sargent’s, 
we come to the San Juan Valley. Contin- 
uing on, we are soon able to see the little 
mission town of San Juan, nestling 
among the trees at the foot of the hills 
on the farther side of the valley, while 
just beyond rise theSan Juan Mountains. 

We stop at this quiet little place for 
breakfast. San Juan is only a small vil- 
lage, but itis one of the oldest places in 
this part of the state. Everything about 
the place itself reminds us of the past. 
The old hotel, with its heavy adobe walls, 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


faces the plaza on the south; at our left, 
facing the plaza on the west, are the old 
Mission buildings. The old church has 
been somewhat remodeled and its exter- 
nal appearance spoiled. A shingle roof 
now takes the place of the original one 
of tiles, and a frame front with tower and 
spire has been added. The interior, how- 
ever, which we can see by looking 
through the iron gate in the doorway, is 
much the same as it was in the palmier 
days of the Mission. The other buildings 
are in their original condition, with their 
tile roofs, adobe walls andarches, though 
rapidly falling into decay. These old 
Missions were a prominent feature in 
the early history of California. Between 
the years 1767 and 1800 some eighteen 
missions were founded by the Franciscan 
Friars, and mission buildings erected in 
the southern and central portions of the 
state. The missions rapidly increased in 
influence and accumulated vast amounts 
of wealth through the unremunerated 
laborof the Indians whom they controlled 
until the fall of Spanish rule in Mexico 
in 1822. 

Injurious Mexican legislation followed; 
in 1833 the property of the missions was 
confiscated by the Mexican government, 
and although this act was afterward par- 
tially revoked, the missions rapidly de- 


clined and in 1845 many of them were 
sold at auction and others rented by the 
government. 

The buildings that now remain are in- 
teresting relics of an earlier civilization. 

Soon after leaving San Juan we are 
obliged to dismountand begin the ascent 
of the San Juan Mountains. The fog is 
now fast disappearing before the morn- 
ing sun, and we make the ascent leisure- 
ly, stopping at some of the many turns 
in the road to enjoy the constantly in- 
creasing view of the valley that we have 
just left. A walk of several miles up the 
grade brings us to the summit, where we 
take a short rest. 

We ought from here to geta glimpse of 
the Pacific, but the fog has not yet lifted 
in that direction. Mounting our wheels 
we begin the descent. At first the grade 
is steep and the road rocky, but both 
soon improve, and after a delightful 
down-grade ride of several miles we 
leave the hills behind us and are out 
upon the Salinas Valley. 

In order toavoid the long up-grade and 
sandy road between Salinas City and 
Monterey, we turn northward soon after 
leaving the hills, and, after riding seven 
or eight miles in that direction, come to 
the small railroad town of Castroville. 
From here a ride of seventeen miles by 
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MONTEREY. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


rail, most of the way through the sand- 
hills along the coast, brings us to the Del 
Monte Station, one mile from Monterey. 
Here is located the beautiful Hotel Del 
Monte, so charming situated in a grove 
of oaks——a place which nature and art 
have combined to make almost a para- 
dise for the amateur photographer. We 
ride through the old town of Monterey 
and continue on over a good road three 
miles farther west to the delightful re- 
sort of Pacific Grove, where we find the 
rest of our party already in camp. 
Monterey was the capital of California 
until 1847, and much of the state’s early 


Photo. by Geo. C. Meeker 


history clusters around the quaint old 
town. In June, 1770, the Franciscan friar 
Junipera Serra landed here with his few 
companions and founded the San Carlos, 
or Carmel Mission, which was soon 
moved five miles farther south to the 
shore of Carmel Bay. Gen.*Fremont vis- 
ited here in 1844,and one of the moun- 
tain peaks back of the town bears his 
name. It was here,a little later in the 
same year, that California was formally 
declared a part of the United States, and 
the stars and stripes raised upon the old 
Custom House. This old building is 
still standing,and at the celebration held 


here in 1896, on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of this event, the flag was again 
raised over it upon the same pole and by 
the same man who had raised it fifty 
years before. Mr. Dana visited here in 
about the year 1835, and in his book en- 
titled “Two Years Before the Mast,” he 
gives an interesting description of life 
here in the early days. 

When the writer first visited Monterey 
in 1876 it was stilla typical Mexican town, 


with its narrow and crooked streets, 


adobe outbuildings, and yards enclosed 
with high adobe walls with copings of 
Spanish tiles. 


Through the march of 


POINT PINOS LIGHT. 


modern improvement the town has lost 
much of its old time quaintness; but 
some of the early landmarks still remain 
as picturesque as ever. Prominentamong 
them are the old Custom House, the old 
Leese House, the Washington Hotel, and 
other old adobe buildings and ruins. 

Monterey has iong been a favorite re- 
sort for artists, and there is perhaps no 
other place upon the coast of California 
where mountains, forest and sea com- 
bine in such beauty and variety of scen- 
ery. 

Between Monterey and Pacific Grove, 
following close along the rocky shore, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


there runs a footpath along which are 
many good subjects for the camera. 
Starting from near the old Custom House 
we notice on the brow of the hill on our 
left the granite monument and statue of 
Junipera Serra, erected by Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, and near by are the remains of 
Fremont’s Fort. A little farther on we 
pass the remains of a deserted whaling 
station, and soon after come to a very 
picturesque Chinese fishing village. On 
the hills beyond we notice the fishermen 
spreading their fish on the ground todry 
in the sun. 

We now come to Pacific Grove, where 
the pine forest comes down to the coast. 
This charming resort was first started by 
the M. KE. Church as a place for holding 
its Conference and other general meet- 
ings. Later it was purchased by the Pa- 
cific Improvement Co. which has extend- 
ed the town limits, graded and macad- 
amized the roads and streets, built a 
good hotel, and made other improve- 
ments. Here the M. EK. Church, the Chau- 
tauqua and other similar organizations 
hold their annual gatherings. No sa- 
loons or other objectionable features 
are allowed, and these advantages, com- 
bined with the natural beauty of the 
place, have made ita favorite resort for 
people of refinement and culture. 

Another foot path follows the shore 
from the Grove out towards Point Pinos. 
We take this path passing Lover’s Point, 
near which stands the Hopkins Marine 
Laboratory of Stanford University. Here 
the pine forest recedes from the shore, 
and we are soon passing through the 
pasture fields of a neighboring dairy, 
where we notice picturesque groups of 
pines inthe meadow. Here, too, may be 
plainly seen the lantern of Point Pinos 
lighthouse rising above the low hills. 
Along the shore there are many yood 
coast views. A little farther on we come 
to Point Pinos, with its sand dunes and 
lighthouse. Turning southward and fol- 
lowing the driveway, we are soon out up- 
on the lightouse road, and over its 
smooth surface, with its long grades in- 
viting us to coast, we make our way back 
to the Grove. 

As most of our time is to be spent far- 
ther south, we break camp and start for 
Point Lobos, twelve miles down the coast. 


Immediately south of Pacific Grove lies 
the Del Monte Park Reservation of seven 
thousand acres, mostly covered with pine 
forest, and through this tract the Pacific 
Investment Co. has built twelve miles of 
the famous seventeen-mile drive. Unfor- 
tunatyly for wheelmen, bicycles are not 
allowed upon this part of the drive, ex- 
cept by special permission, and then only 
before 9a.m.and after4 p.m. A ride of 
two miles through the pine forest brings 
us to the coast at Moss Beach. From 
here the road follows the coast for about 
seven miles, passing many points of in- 
terest, among them Seal Rocks and Cy- 
press Point, with its magnificent grove 
of Monterey cypress—a tree closely re- 
sembling the cedars of Lebanon. At 
Pescadero Beach the road turns north- 
ward with a gradual up-grade until it in- 
tersects the county road at the summit 
about two miles south of Monterey. 
Looking north from here, we have a 
fine view of the old town and its beauti- 
ful bay, with its curved shore resembling 
that of the Bay of Naples. 

Turning southward, a short ride 
through the pines brings us to the edge 
of Carmel Valley. On the right we see 
Carmel Bay, and near its northern shore 
stands the old Mission Church within 
whose walls lie buried many of the old 
Padres and Mexican governors of Cali- 
fornia. 

Here we leave the macadam and must 
be content with the ordinary country 
road. Continuing down the hill, we turn 
slightly westward, cross the Carmel Riv- 
er, and follow the Coast road for several 
miles over the hills until we come toa 
private road running northward to Point 
Lobos, about a mile distant. As we enter 
this road we notice on the shore of a 
small bay to our right some old build- 
ings formerly belonging to a whale fish- 
ery. Soon we pass through a grove of 
pines, then cross a beautiful bit of moor- 
land carpeted, with flowers, and come to 
our camping place ina grove of cypress 
trees. 

Point Lobos is a rocky promontory on 
the southern coast of Carmel Bay, brok- 
en up with deep bays and ravines, and is 
one of the most prominent points of 
rocks on the California Coast south of 
San Francisco. The first two days of our 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


stay are delightfully warm and pleasant, 
followed by the most charming of moon- 
light nights, and the sea, usually very 
rough at this point, is exceptionally 
quiet. Unfortunately, however, during 
the rest of our stay the weather is cold 
and foggy. Our camp outfit is quite 
complete and we have but little difficulty 
in making ourselves reasonably comfort- 
able in spite of the fog. One morning 
the cook complains of the condition of 
the larder. Something has been investi- 
gating it, and the butter particularly has 
suffered. The following evening, as we 
sit round the camp-fire, we hear some- 
thing moving in the brush a few feet 
away,and on looking intently we see a 
pair of bright eyes watching us. A shot 
from a revolver, our only firearm, drives 
the litthe animal away, and we pack up 
our provisions more carefully. Not be- 
ing sportsmen, we pay little attention to 
game, although good sport is not far 
away. The upper waters of the Carmel 
River,as well as other streams in the vi- 
cinity, afford the finest of trout fishing, 


while the high mountains farther down 
the coast are a favorite resort for sports- 
men in quest of deer and other game. 

After spending a week or ten days 
here, photographing and sketching the 
most interesting places, we reluctantly 
break camp and start on the homeward 
trip. Returning to Monterey, we take 
the Salinas road, walking several mites 
up the grade. At the Salinas River we 
make our first camp,and the next day 
continue across the Salinas Valley, pass- 
ing through Salinas City, and over the 
San Juan Mcuntains, through the town 
of San Juan to Sargent’s Station, our 
secondcamp. The following afternoon 
we return to San Jose. 

After resting over Sunday the party 
break up, the two artists going north- 
ward to Oakland, the genial old cook 
starting westward over the Santa Cruz 
Mountains to his home in Santa Cruz, 
and the writer returning to the routine 
of office work. 

Thus ends a most delightful outing. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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A BITTER CREEK IDYL. 


BY MONTEZUMA, 


HERE was much ex 
citement on Bitter 
creek when Abe 
Dunbar came back 
from Denver in the 
spring and brought 
a charming young 
wife with him; ev- 
eryone wondered, all 


congratulated him, 

and only the work- 
worn old drudge wives of the other cowmen 
on the creek pitied her. 

Of course, they didn’t do it openly, but in- 
stead said pleasant, neighborly things to her 
pretty face, and behind her back speculated 
gloomily on the future that lay before her. 
They had all been through the common ex 
perience, and their hearts ached for her from 
intnitive sympathy retrospection. She 
Was wondrously young, tair and sweet, with 
shy affection for her bronzed husband lover, 
but so, too, had they all been upon a time. 
Kach recalled the glamour of her girlish day- 
dreams, rosy with the romance of hope and 
anticipation, and, comparing it with the gelid 
reality that had frozen their hearts in the 
growing years, looked wistfully at her un- 
wrinkled brow, velvety cheeks and dimpled 
little fingers, and added a few commiserating 
words to their prayers that night. 

The soil of Bitter creek was not conducive 
to floriculture of any kind. The roses in the 
cheeks of the women had paled and died long 
ago, and the once becoming pallor of throat 
and bosom was now a dull sallow, only a 
Shade iess attractive than the sun-baked, 
rain-cracked adobe flats on which they wres- 
tled with Mother Earth for the few gnarled 
garden growths which they were pleased to 
dignify by the name of vegetables. In a 
short time she would be as they*the victim 


of an unkind environment, if haply not in- 
deed of a still more unkind conjugal neglect 
and indifference. Love, like all other tender 
growths, flourishes but poorly on such unre 
ceptive and unnourishing soil, and the exac- 
tions on their time and nervous temperament 


left them: small inclination for the cultivation 
of exotics. When the heat goes out of passion 
it is all the colder in the ashes of despair. 

But Abe Dunbar’s wife, and particularly 
Abe himself, would have smiled in happy 
coutemptuousness at such pessimistic prog- 
nostications. What had they in common 
with such a doleful community of croakers? 
Abe Dunbar was a man far above the com- 
mon herd in mental as well as physical at- 
tuiiments, and Kitty, his wife—well, their 
home was Eden, and the serpent had not en- 
tered in. If it was a little lonesome and dis- 
piriting on the creek, she did not confess it, 
even to herself, as yet, and as for Abe, the 
hours had golden wings. He lived only in 
her presence and copnted the minutes spent 
away from her side. 

In the novelty of his adulation she forgot 
the varied pleasures of her previous city life 
and was content to lie in his strong arms in 
the after-glow and look out into the white 
star light, thinking how inexpressably happy 
she was. Even the old pessimists on the 
creek Warmed into sympathetic optimism un- 
der her influence and hoped anew when, in 
the cheerless gloom of the long winter days 
that succeeded, they heard her bird-like voice 
trilling some littl happy snatches of an old 
love tune in sheer content, or watched her 
standing in the doorway looking out over the 
glistening hills for his coming. 

But with the springtine there came a 
change. Her bright, sunny disposition under- 
wel some subtle transformation and grad- 
ually was resolved into alternate periods of 
petulant discontent and eestatic exaltation, 
Whose whitmsical mutations brought a wor- 
ried look into the kindly gray eyes of Abe. 
Vainly did he seek some source of self-re- 
proach. ‘There was nothing his honest heart 
could accuse him of. He had been too good 
to her, so the neighbors assured him, but he 
turned on them with loyal savagery and 
cursed the imputation. There could be noth- 
ing too good for the genius who dominated 
his life and soul. 

tut all his solicitude was unavailing. To 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


his anxious inquiries she returned only evas- 
ive answers, and his heart grew sick with 
apprehension. For days at a time she would 
evince a despoudency and disquietude which 
tore his heart. Then she would change and 
lavish endearments upon him with an aban- 
don that perplexed and worried him by their 
strained excess. They were both very young, 
wholly inexperienced, and at least one of 
thei did not realize the truth. 

Even her wheel that had been such a 


source of keen delight during the previous 
summer now stood neglected in one corner 
of the eabin. She was tired of riding, she 
answered to his urging, and he finally, in 
deference to her strange antipathy, ceased to 
remoustrate. Then an ineident occurred 
which, though simple and commonplace 
enough in itself, worked more misery in his 
soul than he dared even contemplate. 

One day, entering the cabin unexpectedly, 
he surprised her in tears over a letter which 
she hastily caught up and concealed in her 
bosom. True love is always jealous, and he, 
poor fellow. had been sadly overstrained of 
late. Hle said nothing, however, but was 
racked with an unjust suspicion that was 
increased when he found, some days after, a 
torn envelope bearing the Denver postmark 
of a recent date, and addressed to his wife in 
an unfamiliar masculine hand. He had not 
been informed of the arrival of such a letter, 
in contradistinetion of her usual habit of 
reading all her correspondence to him. 


SOME OF THE OTHER COWMEN ON THE 
CREEK. 


Nevertheless, when the mail carriey called 
that evening on his way past the _ os he 
loyally handed him the packet of outgoing 
letters without looking at the superscriptions 
on them. He had detected his wife’s keen 
look of surveillance and honored, while he 
did not respect, her secret. Then he went 
out wearily to his saddled horse, and for the 
first time since their wedding morn left with- 
out kissing his wife and remained away on 
the range all that night. 

She was all cheerfulness when he returned 
again, and chided him with a loving reproach 
for the anxiety he had caused her. Then he 
forgot the suffering of that weary vigil un 
dev the stars alone, when his heart had al- 
most eaten itself out, and he cursed his lack 
of faith and groundless, vague suspicions, 
and swore silently to himself that he would 
never dishonor her by a doubt again. Tor a 
week he walked in a fool’s paradise, and 
then came another letter in that detested 
chirography. 

“Who is your correspondent, dear?’ he 
asked quietly, as he gave a conscious start 
when he laid the missive in her hand. 

“Oh! only an old friend of min». It is of 
no importance.” 

But he noted that she promptly pocketed 
the letter. 

“And his name?’ The tone was ominously 
insistent, though calm and gentle. His wife 
looked up to meet a look in his eyes the like 
of which she had never seen there before, : 
look which all her womanly instincts intui- 
tively resented. For a fatal second only she 
hesitated, and then with a certain restraint 
answered evasively: 

“It is immaterial, as the letter is of no im- 
portance,” 

“Iivery man's letters to my wife are of im- 
portance to me! Who is the man and what is 
the object of your correspondence?” The gen- 
tleness was lacking now and there was a 
menacing sternness in his tone which caused 
the red tide to flush her face again. His 
features were working convulsively, and his 
hands opened and shut unconsciously as he 
glanced at the letter. “Open it and read it 
aloud!’ he commanded imperatively, and 
his wife’s eyes glittered with resentment and 
her delicate mouth contracted into an un- 
loveable line. 

“You forget yourself!” she said, with in- 
finite scorn. ““What right have you to so ar- 
bitrarily insist upon such a gross indignity to 
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me’? I am not your slave—only your wife,” 
and she swept past him with a certain dig- 
nity into her bedroom. 

He was at her side in a moment, his voice 
husky with passion and jealousy. “Open that 
letter, Kitty, and read it aloud, or by—I will 
do so!” His strong frame was quivering 
with half-suppressed emotion, and his breath 
came in short, thick gasps. She shrank be- 
fore the vilonce of his manner, then calmly 
took the letter from her pocket and threw it, 
with a superb gesture of disdain, at his feet. 
“Take it and go!” with unnatural 
composure. “Go! I say, and never let 
me see your cruel face again.” Then with an 
hysterical sob she walked past him toward 


she said, 


Go! 


the couch, tottered unsteadily, gave an inar 
ticulate, gasping cry and fell forward in a 
dead faint. 

When she recovered cousciousness again, it 
was to find him on his knees beside her, so- 
licitously chafing her hands and wrists. With 
feminine perversity she turned petulantly 
wway from him, and the remorseful appeal 
died on his lips. He looked at her yearningly 
for a moment then arose and went to the 
door. With his hand on the knob he turned 
hesitatingly, opened his lips as if to speak, 
then strode back and raised the hem of her 
gown to his lips. In five minutes more she 
heard the slow tramp of his horse’s feet as 
he rode out silently into the cheerless night. 
She turned almost franticaly at the sound 
and the unopened letier dropped from the 
couch, where he had laid it at her side. She 
sprang to the door and called piteously, but 
the rain was falling heavily and its patter 
drowned the faint appeal. Then she went 
back to the letter; looked at it loathingly for 
a moment, then snatched it up and, 
tearfully reading it, it with 
and wept again. 

The next morning a neighbor brought her 
a pitifully brief note: 


after 


covered kisses 


Mrs. Dunn will stay with you until I have 
rounded upthe stock. Then, when I have sold 
them, you can take the money and go back 
again to your old home and to your old lover. 
After that—as you will. Only, remember that so 
long as you Choose to retain my name, you keep 
it free from shame and reproach. 

Then this strange girl laughed hysterically, 
and with her arms about the grim old sym- 
pathizer’s neck, made full confession of her 
fault and, strange to say, found no reproach 
in the soothing words of endearment and 
comfort showered upon her. 


A week later Abe Dunbar was sitting alone 


with his grief beside his lonely camp fire. In 
his hand was a letter addressed to his wife, 
tossed to him by the passing mail carrier, 
who was glad to save the detour to the ranch, 
in order to get’ more speedily to the end of 
his route, where a dance was in contempla- 
tion for that night. 

‘The big fellow was trembling like an aspen 
leaf as he scanned the fatal writing he had 
cause to know so well! It is not good to be 
alone in temptation, and his trial was great, 
Thrice he thrust the letter into his breast 
pocket and often’ irresolutely drew it 
forth. He looked at the cattle, corralled with 
great labor and no small expense by himself 
and the three herd assistants, who had, just 
deserted him at the mail carrier’s terpsico- 
rean invitation; they were all that he had 
now left on earth to call his own, he thought, 
and even they were to pass from him on the 
He laughed a little weary, mirth- 
less laugh that sounded more like a sob, as 
he thought of the vain ambitions he had as- 
with this bunch of cattle. What 
castles in Spain he had built in anticipation 
of the happy time when they should have in- 
creased to a thousand head in number—that 
ineffable day when he was to say, “Our work 
is done, wife; let us go to Denver and rest!” 

Well, she would go to Denver now, any- 
way. In the faith of that one year of purity 
she had earned the right. One short year! It 
seemed but a day—yet, Oh God, with what 
an ending night! They had been so happy— 
so happy! The big tears trickled down his 
bronzed cheeks as he recalled the unalloyed 
bliss of that year. Was it his fault, he asked 
himself again. He could recall no instance 
of error, and his chin dropped wearily on his 


morrow. 


sociated 


broad breast. But it was over now, and his 


dreams forever dispelled. “God forgive her!” 
he prayed. “God forgive her! I love her so.” 

The letter fell from his nerveless hand and 
mechanically he picked it up and put it back 
in his pocket. All unworthy as she was—but 
was she unworthy? The insistent doubt tore 
his soul. He had known her through the 
eternity of a year’s love, and when was she 
but pure and sweet and fair and true? But 
those letters—this letter? He drew it out 
again. Was it confirmation or rebuttal? 

For a moment he hesitated, wracked by 
fear and agony, then he impulsively wrench- 
ed the cover off. The sun was yet high in the 
heavens, but his vision was blurred and 
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fogged by the dark significance of the words 
that seared his soul: 

DEAR SWEETHEART—Keep up your courage 
until I come. I leave here to-day on my wheel 
and will be with you Saturday without fail. 
Don't give way to your foolish fears but have 
implicit faith in me and all will be well. Only 
keep that fool husband of yours decently out of 
the way. Such donkeys are always bothersome 
when they are least desired and yours seems to 
be an extraordinarily unsophisticated and use- 
less specimen of the breed. 

I send you a thousand kisses. 

Lovingly, 

The rest of the signature was blurred and 
indistinct. Mechanically he read it over 
again, while the ageny stood like a death- 
sweat on his brow. This was Sunday and 
the letter was five days old in date, having 
miscarried. Without knowing what he did, 
he sprang up aud saddled his horse. It was 
less than ten miles to his home, and he 
reached it in a half hour, noting with a 
frenzy of lethal satisfaction that a strange 
wheel still stood by the side of his wife's at 
the open door. They were there yet! Well, 
she would have to go to Denver alone! 

But, as he sprang from the foam-wreathed 
beast, revolver in land, his ears were smit- 
ten with a strange wailing sound within. He 
paused at the threshhold and a curious look 
came into his eves. Then he dashed his hand 
unmbly across them in a dazed, uncertain 
way, and was ineffectually striving to shove 
the weapon back into its scabbard when a 
cherry-faced old gentleman almost ran into 
his arms, 

“Well, bless my soul!” said this vivacious 
old personage briskly; “talk of the devil and 


you see the fireworks! Got here in time to 
celebrate, did you? Better go in, my son, and 
see if it's worth it.” And with a quiet gest- 
ure and a significant look at his son-in-law, 
old Dr. Bellis possessed himself of the heavy 
Colt’s. “I'll keep the artillery until you in- 
vestigate. You unconscionable young ass, 
did you never see my handwriting before?’ 
shoving him gently into the room. 

Abe Dunbar went down on his knees in 
abasement before this Madonna of Bitter 
creek, and the doctor, outside, looking mistily 
over the white stretches of the alkali bot- 
toms, wondered why it was that the strong- 
est men ery hardest. From the open door- 
Way came, through on interruption of soft 
sibilances, tue weak though happy voice of 
his motherless daughter. “Forgive you, Abe? 
See, baby, does this look like it—and this— 
and this?’ 

“The young fools!” he said irascibly, with 
recourse to his big bandana; ‘‘to think that 
he didn’t know and she wouldn't tell! Well, 
they’ve got a healthy reminder there, that’s 
certain,” as the lusty cry of the real hero of 
this Bitter creek idyl rang out sharply in 
the evening air. Then, with a certain malice 
he could not restrain: 

“When you get through reading those let- 
ters, Abe, come out and help me celebrate. 
I'll ride my wheel against your broncho for 
all the cattle you've got rounded up.” 

But Abe had won a greater stake than 
that, and from the tender vantage of a faith 
restored vouchsafed no reply. 
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A DAY'S DUCKING. 


BY J. W. WHALLEY. 


UCKILY I had just 
finished for the 
printer a brief in a 
ease pending in the 
Superior Court in 
which I was coun- 
sel, on October 23, 
1899. ‘““Thank heav- 
en that job is off 
my hands,” I ex- 
claimed, “and now, 
if I can get word to 
Gus, I can have a day off for shooting on 
Wednesday.’ Gus Buss, by the way, is my 

shooting factotum, who watches my grounds, 
keeps off poachers, “baits” 


with damaged 
wheat the sloughs on my rented preserves, 
builds my blinds, sets out and takes up my 
decoys, shares my game bag and keeps up 
his spirits by pouring mine down. Just the 
man for me. Whilst thinking how to notify 
him of my intended coming, a messenger ar- 
rived, sent by him to tell me that a few 
ducks were in, and if I could come on Wed- 
nesday, perhaps we might bag eighteen or 
twenty. Of course, I told the messenger to 
tell him to expect me at the time indicated. 
Just as he departed, a handsome young fel- 
low, stamped with the unmistakable air of 
an Englishman, entered my office and after 
politely inquiring for me, and being assured 
of my identity, presented me with a letter of 
introduction from my brother, an English 
clergyman, at the same time handing to me 
a neatly engraved visiting card. 


MR. PONSONBY W. BAGGS, 
PALL MALL, 


Conservative Club LONDON. 


My brother, in his letter, commended Mr, 
Baggs to my friendship, stating that he was 


= 


a very enthusiastic sportsman and was mak- 
ing a tour of pleasure through the United 
States, expecting in the West to participate 
in some of the sports of which he had read, 
graphically described and pictured in “Out 
Door Life” and other publications. We were 
at once acquainted, and upon my telling him 
of my contemplated trip and extending to 
him an invitation to accompany me, he eager- 
ly accepted. On the afternoon of Tuesday 
my companion and I boarded the steamer 
“America” at Portland, and in three hours 
reached our destination, as darkness came. 
Mrs. Salene, our hostess, prepared us an ex- 
cellent supper, to which, with appetites 
sharpened by the cool air of the trip, we did 
ample justice. Lighting our pipes, we lis- 
tened on the porch, with the satisfaction 
which all sportsmen will appreciate, to the 
quacking of numerous mallards on the lake, 
about two hundred and fifty paces from the 
house—the sounds conveying to us the pleas. 
ing assurance that the morrow would bring 
us sport. The first streaks of dawn were just 
reddening the east as we finished an excel- 
lent breakfast. Donning our rain coats and 
new souwesters, the bright yellow of which 
we had the previous night artistically dim- 
med with divers dabs and streakings of Mrs. 
Salenes French polish for shoes, turning the 
original color into an indescribable scum- 
bling of dirty green and black, and tucking 
our guns under our arms, with one hundred 
rounds of shot each, we sallied forth, and 
met Gus, who, with the retrievers, was wait- 
ing to conduct us to the “blind.” As we caine 
to the point where Gus had been feeding, 
about four hundred mallards and several 
large flocks of teal arose in the air with a 
roar like that of Niagara. I quietly repressed 
Mr. Baggs’ desire to shoot by telling him to 
wait until the decoys were set and we were 
in our blind, stating that a shot or two now 
taken might spoil dozens later, by scaring 
the birds, thus keeping them from returning. 
As the swish of pinions ceased, we entered 
the “blind,” and sat down, watching Gus as 
he set out the decoys. Many of them were 
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made of oil-skin, shaped and painted to re- 
semble mallards, having a leaden hollow pipe 
beneath them through which they were in- 
ilated, and when the pipe was stopped with 
a cork they floated lightly on the surface, 
being ballasted in position by the leaden pipe, 
to which a string and anchor was attached. 
Uufortunately no wind was stirring, and the 
decoys rested on the water without motion, 
Searcely had the decoys been placed in posi- 
tion before six mallards sailed in low and 
lazily. “Give ‘t to them,” I said, and Mr. B. 
promptly responded with two barrels, stop- 
ping two, whilst I blazed at another, missing 
with the first barrel, but cutting the bird 
down neatly with my second. “Rather good, 
that, don’t you Know, for a fellow who never 
shot at anything but driven grouse on the 
moors before. I rather think we ought, as 
you say in America, to celebrate.” I assented 
io this, und we poured a libation to the 
manes of the three departed. Soon the birds 
came thick and fast, and I found my friend’s 
experience on the moors, you know, stood 
him in good stead on Oregon wild fowl—in 
fact, I had to look to my own laurels, and 
do my best to defend in the field the reputa- 
tion of our state for duck shooting against 


“SOON THE BIRDSZCAME THICK AND FAST.” 


this jolly English tyro. But at last the lucky 
chance came, by seizing which I evoked the 
unstinted applause of my friend, and fur- 
nished » good tale for him to tell when he 
returns to the cosy rooms of the club in Pall 
Mall. Seven mallards, flying high, swept 
over our “blind” and decoys, circled twice, 
and then swung in low. “Get ready,” I whis- 
pered, and as they came Mr. B.’s deadly bar- 
rel stopped one, Instantly the duck next to the 
one he shot at “lapped” on my duck; I fired 
and both fell. Mr. B.’s second barrel killed 
again, and in much less time than it takes 
to relate, another “lap” came for my second 
discharge, which was crowned with as com- 
plete success as the first—six of the seven 
ducks lay prone and flapping in the death 
throes on the lake. 

“I got a right and left, you know,” said 
Mr. B.. “but what the deuce shall I call 
yours? Allow me, my dear sir, to christen it 
a royal double.” It was so spiritually christ- 
ened. Several ducks having come in and 
refused to decoy on account of the immobil- 
ity of the decoys, owing to the quiet air, an 
idea struck me, on which I at once acted. 
Dispatching Gus to the house, I told him to 
go to the river and catch half a dozen carp, 
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weighing not more than a pound each, and 
to bring them as soon as possible tO Us. 
“What in the name of common sense are you 
going to do with them’ said Mr. B. “Wait 
and see.” said J, “and ponder in the mean 
time the prover) that ‘Necessity is the moth 
er of invention.’ The river is full of carp 
(confound them) and Gus soon returned with 
six, just adapted to my purpose. Taking ou 
my fishing book, which fortunately was in 
the breast pocket of my shooting coat, I se 
lected six dressed flies, on snells of about a 
foot in length. These I tied to the leaden 
tube in the bottom of imy wind-bag decoys, 
then taking the carp I attached one to each 
of six decoys by inserting the hook just be- 
hind the dorsal fin. On placing the decoys, 
with the carp so attached, back in the lake, 
the natural way in which they began to 
swim and dive would have deceived the very 
elect. “Well, well, well,” said Mr. B., as he 
saw the performance, “Martin Farquar Tup- 
per wrote, don’t cher know, on the hidden 
uses of things. but blow me, had he wit 
nessed this performance, if he hadn’t written 
on Yankee adaptation of things to ridiculous 
but useful purposes.” Laughingly I here 
called my conipanion’s attention to the pro 
found remark made by the governor of South 
Carolina to the governor of North Carolina, 
which, as I write for sportsmen, it is quite 
unnecessary to quote, 

Had there been a breeze the day would 
have been an ideal one for duck shooting. 
The sky toward the east was quite clear for 
thirty degrees above the horizon, and we 
could plainly see the bases of Mount St. 
Helens and Mount Hood, robed in their man- 
tles of everlasting snow, with their heads 
crowned with the soft gray clouds which 
hung over the rest of the scene. To the wes; 
and south arose the dark tir crowned ridges 
which swell from the valley skirting the 
Willamette river. The cottonwoods and ma- 
ples had already donned their autumnal 
tirts of yellow, brown and red, and these 
contrasting with the dark emerald and violet 
of the hills behind them, as the sun occasion- 
ally smiled through the gray clouds, pre- 
sented pictures of beauty to be remembered 
and cherished by the soul, The air was cool 
enough to be bracing, but still warm enough 
for comfort. Between the flights of birds 
there was ample time and a true environment 
to steep ones soul in that truest of all poetry 
which the mind enjoys without the power of 


subjecting its emotions to judgment or analy- 
sis. But Tam digressing. 

I forgot to mention that when we placed 
the wind bag decoys with the carp attached 
in the lake, we also tied out with them two 
live “wing-tipped” mallards, a duck and 
drake, which had fallen in the long grass, 
and which our retrievers brought to us but 
slightly injured. When Gus was about to tie 
u String to the leg of these I objected, and 
showed him a much better plan, which I 
commend to all my brothers of the gun. This 
was to tie the string round the neck of the 
duck, tight enough to keep the head from 
slipping through and yet not tight enough 
to choke the bird. A duck so tied out will 
flap his wings, preen his feathers, dive, swim 
round and round, quack and call to other 
birds, and will be the best decoy imaginable, 
Whilst one tied by the leg or wing, as is 
often done, will, after a few struggles, lie 
flat and inactive. If any of my brothers of 
the gun do not know this, they will thank 
me for calling their attention to this matter, 
after they shail have tried it. On tying out 
a flock, the string should be tied toward the 
top of the stick, and the latter should be 
jammed down below the surface of the mud. 
sy observing this, the decoy will not by 
swimming around, wind up the string. After 
with 
carp attached, were placed in the lake, about 
every flock of ducks in the air pitched at 
once for our stool, and we piled up a goodly 
number of dead. 


these live decoys and the “wind-bags, 


Il am not going to relate how many we 
kilied, as I do not wish to have my readers 
or myself disgusted with the senseless bray 
of the peviodical ass whose long ears seem 
to relish the musie of the epithet of 
Suftice it to say that Mr. B. 
and I shot well, and expended all our shells 
except twenty. Whilst Gus and I were pick- 


game hog. 


ing up the decoys in the evening I requested 
Mr. B. to string the birds, at the same time 
handing him three “duck straps” for the pur- 
pose. It is not necessary to describe these to 
the veteran duck hunter, but to the unini- 
tiated it may be well to explain that a duck 
strap consists of a piece of harness leather 
17x5; this is slashed into long loops by cut- 
ting strips from each end of the strap par- 
allel with its edge six or six and a half inches 
in length, each strip is then in turn divided 
by cutting to within one-quarter of an inch 
of its end, thus making a loop, which, 
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doubled back will take in the heads of two 
or three ducks, thus securely stringing 
them. 

On myreturn to the “blind,”after taking up 
the decoys, I found Mr. B. busily at work, 
but alas! my straps were spoiled. “Confound 
the things,” said Mr. B., “the cobbler failed 
to cut them through, and I don’t know what 
I could have done if I hadn’t had my knife, 
don’t cher know.”’ Each loop had been care 
fully cut through, and from each released 
string dangled a duck. A rather peculiar 
smile on my face caused him to ask for an 
explanation, which, when given, caused him 
to laugh heartily at his own lack of percep- 
tion. “Well,” said he, “tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon,” and 
I will present you with half a dozen straps 
for the three T have spoiled.” ‘The bribe,” 
said I, “is quite insufficient for the conceal. 
ment of so good a joke on you.” “I shall com- 
fort myself then,” he remarked, “with the re- 
flection that it will lose flavor by transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic.” 

Swinging our birds on our shoulders, we 
started for the house, but had not traversed 
more than half the distance, until I saw my 
Irish Setter Jack drawing on a scent. Stead 
ily he went on until he seemed to be “struck 
stiff by the tainted gale.” Hastily throwing 
off our loads we advanced cautiously until 
within fifteen yards of the dog. Staunchly 


he stood, but the birds, a male and three 
young ones, alarmed by our approach, 
flushed with a rapid whirr. The cock fell to 
ny tivst barrel, and a young one to my left, 
whilst Mr. B. had to expend his second bar- 
rel in order to éut down his bird. They were 
fine, plump specimens of what is here term- 
ed the Denny or Mongolian pheasant (col- 
latus phaisanidae), Mr. B. has sent the cock 
to a taxidermist, and says he will keep it in 
lis rooms as a beautiful souvenir of a de- 
lightful day. 

Reaching the house without further inci- 
dent, we found a good supper awaiting us, 
which, with hunters’ appetites, we soon dis- 
patched. A pipe and a pleasant conversation 
on the day’s haps and mishaps followed, and 
then we sought the welcome bed, and were 
soon wrapped in the sweet sleep which is 
the reward of healthful exercise and grati- 
fied mind. By 10 a. m. next day we reached 
home, and remembering the injunction “to 
do good and to distribute forget not,” we 
gladdened many friends with our trophies, 
and I doubt not that at many a table, on 
which those trophies smoked, the thanks 
given to Almighty God for his bounties were 
not mingled with any reflections that we 
who had been his agents in providing the 
feast, were to be stigmatized as “Game 
Hogs.” 
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THE MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


BY N. H. CROWELL. 


WHREE - FINGER- 
ED ZACK, the 
guide, smoked 
and suffered in 
silence. He was 
engaged in what 


‘ proved to be a 
most depressing 
occupation. The 

task of guiding: 

pair of self-con- 

t 


fessed tenderfeet 
and one of the 
gamest and most experienced bear hunters 
now on earth, may well cause any man 


to tremble. Zack was conveying just such 
a party to the foothills of the Smokies after 
bear. 

There were three of us—Watkins, the sher- 
iff of Jones county; Flanagan, who runs the 
Elite livery and feed stable in Sidewhisker 
Junction, and myself. Watkins and I had no 
trouble at all in impressing our guide that 
we really needed his services, or he wouldn't 
have hired him. Flanagan, however, was a 
surprise. Little did we dream when the 
guide sized us up at Greene's ranch the day 
before, that we had such an experienced 
mau in the party. And of all men, Flanagan, 
the liveryman, 
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Flanagan started in on a tall jump by giv- 
ing Zack his ideas of the ways and methods 
that should be employed in catching bear 
alive. He followed this up by relating a 
personal experience of his own, showing that 
the human eye has remarkable effects at 
short distances on bear, and proved it by 
ealling attention to the fact that he was 
still in existence by reason of the fact. Wat- 
kins, who rarely confides in ordinary mor 
tals, maintained a passive exterior, but I was 
forced to draw my breath in short pants to 
keep from exploding. 

“What, bears?’ said Flanagan, as he 
sniffed the air criticaliy; “why, I’ve been 
brought up with them, so to speak. They 
have a fascination for me—I feel like meet- 
ing an old friend when I run up against a 
grizzly. Bears, you know, are very timid. 
If a man will look one in the eye, the chances 
are ten to one he'll scoot for the tall timber.” 

The guide looked first at Flanagan and 
then at Watkins—then, suddenly remember- 
ing that the halters might have fallen out of 
the rig, he dove under the seat in search of 
them. The halters were safe. 

As we rumbled and jolted along Flanagan 
warmed up to his work. 

“Speaking of bears!” he resumed, after 
chewing viciously at the ragged edge of a 
huge plug of tobacco, “recalls my boyhood 
days. Iu those times back where I was 
raised the bears were so thick at times that 
us kids had to carry clubs to school with us. 
In '63, I think it was, they were so numer- 
ous that the landscape was hazy—couldn’t 
get room to cultivate the crops. Luckily 
there Was a great scarcity of food that year, 
aud about two-thirds of them contracted the 
scurvy and died from scratching each other.” 

Three-Fingered Zack gasped and choked. 
Watkins struck him a thundering whack on 
the back just in time to save a fresh “chew” 
he had lately inserted. Flanagan wasn’t 
feazed in the least. 

“That fall we were to have a shooting tour- 
nament, but the birds were mighty scarce 
articles. Well, we rigged up a corral and got 
a spanking big cedar tree fixed up for a 
catapult. The day before the match we ran 
some two hundred medium-sized silver-tips 
into the corral. I acted as trap-springer. 
When a shooter called ‘pull, I would prod a 
silver-tip onto the catapult, jerk the string 
and he would sail into the air and light in a 
pond a hundred yards or so away. If he 


wasn't killed he would swim out, none the 
worse for wear. It was great sport, too.” 

“Mr. Watkins, d’ye ever see a bear alive?” 
asked the guide at this point, with a sly 
glance at Flanagan. 

“N-no,” replied my companion, “but I've 
heard tell of a good many.” Three-Fingered 
Zack yelled loudly at Dick and Doll—too 
loud, in fact. 

Along "bout 8 p. m., after having taken my 
belt up to the last notch and wishing for 
more holes to conquer, I began to assume a 
lean and hungry expression. Zack noticed it 
and cheered us all up by pointing out a 
clearing a mile distant. 

“Camp there,” he said. 

Arrived at the spot we descended from the 
rig, tested the ground cautiously to see if it 
wus volcanic, and then began the process of 
removing the cramped and crinkly sensation 
in our lower exiremities. To do this most 
effectively, we three did a very intricate 
cake-walk on a fallen tree-trunk near at 
hand. We were in the midst of this when 
Watkins and I were frozen to the spot by 
Flanagan suddenly remarking: 

“Hist! The look on his face might have 
resembled the one worn by Balboa when he 
run across the Pacific ocean some years 
back. Flanagan was peering eagerly at some 
strange marks on the old tree-trunk. 

“See this? That’s bear sign, or I’m a con- 
founded liar,” he said. In that case it must 
be bear, thought I. 

“Game here all right,’ he said, as he turned 
disdainfully from the scratches and headed 
the procession to the savory meal in prepara- 
tion. 

Supper drifted along rather extensively. 
Watkins knew as well as I that the longer 
we tarried at the table the less time we 
would be required to listen to Flanagan 
later on. Our guest, however, had already 
whittled himself a toothpick from a spruce 
sliver and was settling down in a strategic 


location that effectually precluded the idea. 


of escape for Watkins and myself. He be- 
gan to assume a distant look about the eyes 
—a bad sign. 

Resigning ourselves to fate, we at last 
turned the table over to the guide, who, for 
a wonder, was unusually deliberate in his 
movements just now. Zack was a perceiving 
person. 

It was nearly midnight before Flanagan’s 
wind gave hopelessly out and we crawled 
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wearily into our bunks. It was shortly after 
midnight when the noise of the guide wrest- 
ling with pots and pans outside greeted our 
What in the name of the sacred Nile 
was Zack doing with those dishes at such 
an hour? Could that villain be preparing 
breakfast? 

I gave Flanagan an indignant nudge. Tha: 


ears. 


gentlemati’s breath met itself on the way 
back and he woke up with a snort. 

“What in thunder is up?’ he growled, as 
the racket greeted his partially awakened 
SCTISES., 

“That blamed Zack is on a bender, evident 
ly,” was my answer. 

Watkins, who had been having a serious 
struggle with Morpheus, finally woke up and 
joined the conversation. 

“Couldn't the idiot 


have washed those 


dishes last night?” he asked, disgustedly. 

“Of course he could. Vll fix the wretch,” 
said Flanagan. 

Flanagan crawled out of bed and drew on 
his socks. 

“Don't raise a row with him, anyway,” 
observed Watkins. 

“No, but U'll scare some sense into him, or 
I'm a Spaniard. Here goes.” 

Mlanagan certainly looked awe-inspiring in 
his vari-colore! garbs of slumber, and as 
he dashed from the tent-door with a blood 
eurdling yell, we felt sorry for the guide's 
nerves. Instantly the racket among the pans 
ceased, but we could catch an oceasional yell 
from Flanagan, who had evidently fright 
ened poor Zack into a panie and was fol- 
lowing up his advantage, judging from the 
rapidly disappearing sound. 

“He's scared the poor devil to death,” said 
Watkins. 

Just then a gurgling sob took 


place in the southeast corner of the tent and 


gasping, 


our hearts shoet up into our necks and 
wedged there. It was followed by a wheezy 
litile snort and then by a hoarse voice: 
“Wat Vell’s th’ 
Shades of the immortal Nie Carter! It was 
Three-Fingered Zack! Watkins and I sprang 
from our respective bunks and met in the 
aisle. Met? Rather. Watkins’ left elbow pui 
my eye in a sling and I jolted my friend's 


racket?” 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


digestive system seriously with an uppercut 
from my knee. 

Hurriedly we ran to the door and peered 
out—all was quiet. 

Two hundred yards away in the moon- 
light I caught sight of a mysterious white 
object about forty feet up a spruce tree. 
Just then the object threw up its arms and 
gave a war-whoop. It was our guest, the 
erstwhile bear hunter. 

“Tor heaven's sake, don’t let me die,” 
floated over to us. 

We hesitated over the question but a sec 
ond and then we made for the scene. Zack 
15-00, Watkins held a 
Winchester shotgun, and I carried a blanket 
and a sizable bottle of Mellin’s food. 

Like spectres we dashed up to the tree. 


earried his trusty 


Far up above sat Flanagan on a sharp nee- 
dle of a limb, looking very uncomfortable. 
“Be careful down he chattered; 


“there’s a big grizzly somewhere in those 


there,” 


bushes. Ile run me up this tree not two feet 
behind me.” 

We thrashed about in the adjacent bushes 
with no result. Our guest climbed slowly 
down, chilled to the marrow. I wrapped the 
blanket about bim and passed over the tonic, 
When he withdrew it from his lipe there was 
nothing left but a very weak odor. 

We were on the way back to camp when 
a bush on the left side of the path gave a 
suspicious wiggle. Flanagan broke into full 
trot with the ease and grace of a profes- 
sional. But there was really something in 
the bushes. Zack circled the clump. Sudden- 
ly a frightful shape plunged out straight to- 
ward Watkins and I. Paralyzed, we stood, 
expecting annihilation. But nothing hap- 
pened as bad. What we saw was an indig- 
nant billygoat meandering up the trail with 
the camp washbasin safely lodged on one 
horn. 
echoed and _ re- 
echoed (hrough the solitude. Throughout the 
two weeks that followed, in which Watkins 
and I were lucky 


Three full-grown roars 


enough to escape with 
whole skins, Flanagan never said “bear;” we 
rested up from the strain put upon us that 
first day out with Flanagan. Flanagan was 


an undoubted fine tree-climber, though. 
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PLAYING LITTLE INJUN. 


ARDLY any fun in 
knockin’ around these 
hills for nothing; if 
there is, you've got to 
show me,” said Bud, 
dejectedly dropping 
on a pile of bedding. 

“Tt is far easier to 
fancy a deer” than 
find one,” joined in 
the professor. “I am 
sure we have trav 
eled fifty miles.” 

Our trio of novices, 
under the guidance of 
our old hunter-friend, Captain Chester, had 
just returned from a long day’s hunt for 
deer. We had left camp soon after sunrise, 
and all day had traversed the hills and val- 


leys. Through “burns” and = “fire-scalds,” 


BY FRED BROWN. 


over logs, around stumps, through alder 
thickets, which filled the many ravines, we 
had wearily wound our way, and after these, 
the chaparral, which tested our patience and 
encouraged profanity. For deceitful appear- 
ance this shrub has no equal, and it can 
offer more resistance to the square yard than 
any thing that grows. We believed with the 
Irishman, that the quickest way through 
Was to go round. 

Our destination was the high hills, where 
in the lore of hunting, the festive bucks held 
high revel, incidentally drying their velvet. 
Slowly and cautiously we had approached 
the summit, but found only recent tracks, in- 
dicating their hasty departure. 

We rode our tired horses out on the banks 
of snow, which formed a fringe around the 
rim of the basin into which we looked—the 
last bulwarks of winter in summer's domain. 


“THE LAST BULWARK OF WINTER.” 
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The outlying hills were half-screened by the 
bluish haze, while beyond and above them 
rose the higher mountains, pyramids of pur 
ple, capped with white. Along the hillsides, 
near the summit, the vegetation was sparse, 
but increased farther down the slopes, until 
at the foot of the hills it formed into a broad 
meadow, dotted here and there with clumps 
of pines. At the edge of this the waters from 
the melting snow had made a lake, so clear 
and blue, it looked like a bit of summer sky 
Near the lake the hills rose abruptly like 
palisades, enhancing the beauty of the scene 
until it looked like a picture from fairyland. 
We left our tired horses to wander at will 
and gazed on the beautiful land-locked pic 
ture till the low descending sun, with flam 
ing light, changed all into a grand tableau. 

We had hurried back to camp by the easi 
est route possible, turned out our horses, 
caught a few trout and were preparing to 
get supper, when Bud and the professor gave 
expression to their feelings in the tone and 
manner first noted, 

“Don't give up, boyees.” said Cap. “Ye 
can't allers tell. [ve had meat in an hour 
after pitchin’ camp; and I’ve et hog for two 
weeks hand runnin’, huntin’ ev’ry day, too.” 

“But,” said the professor, questioningly, 
“do you think we can tind game in this coun 
try?” 

“Plenty ov it; we've jes got to ketch ‘em, 
I reckon we ud better play little Injun.” 

Supper was announced and stopped all fur 
ther discussion. The Germans say, “Hunger 
is the best cook,” and we thoroughly believed 
it, as we ate our fried trout and crisp bacon, 
drank our coffee black, and enjoyed all of it. 
After eating we prepared everything for an 
early start and sat down by the camp fire 
to settle our suppers. 

“Now, Cap,” said Bud, inquisitively, “what 
do you mean by playing little Injun?” 

“Yes, yes,” we all asked, “what do you 
mean?” 

“Waal, I'll tell yer how I fust cum to find 
out about it. You know I used ter be scout 
for the guvernment and, er course, I was 
knockin’ about ‘mong the Injuns a good deal. 
That is, during peaceful times. One day I 
cum to a camp of the Shoshones and I found 
‘em all stirrin’ round. L pow wowed awhile 
and found they wuz a fixin’ up to hunt. I 
had seen their hunters afore, nabbed some of 
‘em for huntin’ out of season, but this wuz a 
diffrent kind of a doin’s. Big Injuns, little 


Injuns, squaws, pappooses and dogs, wuz all 
agoin’. Bimeby, they axed me to go ‘long 
with the hunters, and I wuz agoin’, but my 
pesky mule fussed up so--he jes, natchurly 
hated Injuns—I lowed I'd stay an’ go afoot 
with the little Injuns. When we left the te- 
pees the hunters went way ahead on their 
ponies, while our crowd knocked along be 
hind, making lots ov noise for a deer hunt, 
seemed ter me. When we cum to the foot ov 
a high divide our gang was spread out in a 
long line, "bout a mile, I reckon, and we were 
told ter walk up the slope kinder slow. Up 
he went and sech noise I never heard afore 
or sence, The Injuns yelled, the dogs barked 
until I thought they wuz all crazy. When 
we got to the top [ seed their little scheme, 
D’ye savvy it?” 

“Certainly,” responded the professor. 
“The hunters, undoubtedly, had taken their 
stations in the canons and passes, depending 
upon their clamorous tribesinen to drive the 
timid deer past their place of concealment.” 

“Waal, that’s suthin like it,” said Cap, 
looking puzzled. “‘Cept that noise. ‘That 
was jest Injun style. Why, if a deer gets 
yer seent he'll jump harder and faster than 
if an army was a hollerin’ at him. What 
suy ye, jads? Is it wuth tryin’ ?” 

We debated for a few minutes and finally 
decided to try the scheme, and filled in the 
time getting pointers from Cap, until it was 
late enough to turn in. 

There is a peculiar sensation comes over 
one, lying at rest in the hills, looking into 
the starlit heavens. The drowsy murmur of 
the creek, the odorous breezes from the pines 
and the mellow light of the Autumn moon 
lulls one to forgetfulness of cares and 
pains, while the unwearied mind looks into 
the shining firmament, singles out’ the 
known constellations, then on, in fancy, 
through the system of planets which fill the 
universe, until at last, bewildered by the 
thought of illimitable space, sinks into 
rest. 

“All hands up.” 

This was the salutation that opened our 
sleep-laden eyes in the gray light of the fol- 
lowing morning. Cap had started a fire and 
was peeling ‘taters for breakfast. Only the 
huge hills were yet visible, outlined against 
the leaden sky, and not a sound was heard 
from all of Nature. 

Half reluctantly we crawled from be 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


tween warm blankets, put on what few 
clothes we had not slept in, also many ex- 
tras, Wishing all the time a deer hunt could 
be more of a noonday affair. 

“M-Y, but it’s cold,” said Bud, as he hud 
dled over the fire. “Do you think the deer 
are up yet?” Cap laughed and made no di- 
rect answer to the question. “We've got 
quite a jant afore us, lads, if we want to be 
shore of venison afore night. Bud, you 
warm up getting breakfast and we'll get up 
the hosses.” 

The grass, white with hoar frost, and the 
vapor rising from.the littl creek, gave ev- 
erything the look ef winter. We found the 
horses in a buneh, satiated with a good 
night’s feed, and, aside from snorting when 
we approached them, gave us no trouble. 
We rolled up our beds, rigged our pack- 
horses and picked up our traps until break- 
fast was ealled. 

Ilow good breakfast tasted, just bacon 
and corn and frying pan bread, lots of good 
coffee and mountain air. The remnants of 
our breakfast we stuffed jn our pockets, for 
our next meal was in the uncertain future. 

After breakfast Bud insisted on throwing 
the “diamond” tangle, which, so he said, he 
had mastered. We gave him five minutes, in 
Which time he succeeded in tying several 
knots in the lash rope, losing his temper and 
securing our very gentle pack-mare. After 
giving it up he remarked fervently but hon- 
estly, “I'll bet untying that Gordian knot was 
a cinch by the side of tying this blame thing. 
Come on, Cap. ‘Veni, vedi, flunki,’ as we 
used to say at school.” 

Under the skilled hands of Cap we were 
soon on the road, talking over the plans of 
our hunt. It was decided we, the little In- 
juns, should stay at the base of Turtle moun 
tain until Cap would have time to reach 
the pass, two miles beyond, probably about 
noon. By this time the wind would be blow- 
ing down the pass and carry our scent. We 
loitered around until nearly noon, then rode 
up the hill. We hurried until near the sum- 
mit of the mountain; then tying our horses, 
separated about forty rods, and proceeded 
slowly along the ridge. I was flanker on the 
left of our scent party and had moved along 
nearly opposite to the pass, when suddenly 
below me I saw four reddish-brown spots in 
the ravine below, moving very rapidly. I 
saw they mus! go around a point, while I 
could cut across. I did this and again saw 


them running. On they crashed through 
brush, over logs, sending showers of gravel, 
as they struck recky spots in the hillside. 
As they crossed an open space I could make 
them out, a buek and three does. The buck 
was leading, his proud antlers thrown back 
over his shoulders and his strong legs carry- 
ing him forward at a terrific pace. 

A puff of white smoke came from a green 
copse, the buck jumped high and I heard the 
reverberation of old “Copper-spitter’s” voice 
come up from the canon. The buck kept 
straight on with his steady bounds, faster 
than before, while the does turned up the 
hillside. IT saw Cap step out from his blind 
and rushed pell mell toward him, crashing 
through bushes, jumping logs, and scatter- 
ing rocks in a manner not unlike a seared 
bear. 

“Did you miss?” I gasped. “No,”’ he re- 
plied, pointing to a small bush, “see those 
spots. That’s blood. But he’s jumping 
steady. Let’s foller a ways.” 

Like woodmen, we followed the trail of 
the buck, watching every trace, but found 
only occasional spatters of blood in the trail. 
Along the hillside we found his heavy tracks, 
regularly spaced. I ran ahead and round the 
point of the hill; I found a slur in his tracks 
and just beyond it the ground plowed for 
some distance. Eagerly I sought for more 
traces, but all were gone. When Cap came 
up he jumped to a clump of bushes, made 
hasty examination, and then bounded down 
the hill. With a yell, unusual for Cap, he 
stooped and in a moment was tugging away 
at the lest buck. IT hurried and helped pull 
the deer out on the side of the hill. 

“Regular place,” said Cap, grinning and 
pointing to a hole back of the fore shoulder, 
I was posing behind the victim when the 
boys arrived and passed him off as mine for 
awhile, much to their chagrin. With a hasty 
look Bud was off after old Bal'y, the only 
horse that would carry game. On his return 
we made an examination and found the buck 
filled with clotted blood, explaining the small 
quantity we found in his trail. He had evi- 
dently bounded along at his regular speed 
until his last leap, dropped at full length, 
rolled down the hill and lodged in the bushes. 

We prepared the animal under OCap’s diree- 
tion, reserving the liver for our breakfast, 
and, loading him on old Bal’y, set out for 
camp in triumph. We swung our game from 
a tree out of thereach of a chance marauder, 
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and, not feeling as hungry as we were tired, 
ate but little and laid down on our bunks to 
rest, postponing our spread till morning. 

I could see that the professor was anxious 
to ask a few questions, and soon he popped 
one: “Now, Cap, tell us all about how you 
killed the deer?’ Cap smiled at his apparent 
eagerness and then proceeded: “Waal, arter 
I left you, I circled ‘round the hills, traveling 
fast so as to git my position “fore the wind 


SUCCESS POSING BE 


changed. I got to the low pass about noon 
an’ found tracks, not an our hour old work- 
ing your way. I found a good stand with 
clear ground ‘bout me an’ set down to wait. 
For a long time I heard nothin’, and when 
the wind picked up I thought mebbe we'ed 
be fooled, for a scent would carry a long 
Ways in sech a breeze. Bimeby I heard 
suthin’. I grabbed my old shootin’ iron and 
zot ready. Along a open space away “bove 
me, IT saw ‘em a comin’, three does and a 
buck. I seed they wuz seared, jumping high 
and fast. They veered off a mite and I feared 
they might miss me, but soon I saw the buck 
leading where I figgered. I held for him, and 
when Mister Buck’s weasand filled the sight 


I pulled trigger. He jumped straight ahead 
faster than ever, while the others turned off 
sharp. Sez I to Copperspitter, ‘Did you miss? 
Then I followed till the poet here caught up. 
I was mighty fodled "bout his bleedin’. Jes 
spatters here and there, ye know, and I was 
nigh ready to give up—but ye know the rest.” 

Cap slowly raised up and walked toward 
the creek, leaving us to digest his narrative. 
Bud and the professor entered into a discus- 


HIND THE VICTIM. 


sion about how hard it was to hit a running 
deer and would liked to have asked innum- 
erable questions, but Cap was quiescent and 
their skillful efforts to draw him out were 
futile. With littl preparation we were ready 
to turn in, and soon were lost in slumber. 

It was quite light the next morning when 
Cap wakened us. His success had made him 
jolly, and he kept poking fun at us and an- 
swering all of the professor’s questions, much 
to that party’s satisfaction. We were to be 
honored with a hunter’s breakfast, prepared 
by a veteran-—deer liver, cooked indeserib- 
ably well, with its complement of bacon, to- 
matoes, hot bread and coffee. 

To any one knowing our dyspeptic condi- 
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tion it would have looked like suicide to have 
watched us eat, but we lived through it and 


regular repetitions during the rest of the 
trip. 

Cap told us he had looked around and 
thought we would have no trouble in get- 


ting shots anywhere, therefore we prepared 


for another sortie. We moved slowly away 


from camp, looking for signs as we rode 
along. Numerous signs were soon forthcom- 
ing. Just as we were about to emerge from 


a growth of pines Cap 1aised his hand: “Sh! 
See 

Without looking I jumped off my horse, 
clutched at my 30-30 (what thoughts did not 
enter my mind). It was caught. I pulled and 


about thirty seconds, but it seemed an hour. 

After proceeding a way we divided, the 
boys taking one side of a basin, Cap and I 
the other. We separated, and I lost sight of 
Following cautiously along be- 
neath some low pines, through an opening I 


the party. 


saw a buck standing and two does lying 
near. He was on the alert, as if he had a 


scent. His tawny broadside, with just a sug- 
gestion of his winter coat, was toward me, 
olfering a splendid shot. I tovk good aim and 
fired. The “zing” of my bullet had not died 
away before they were out of sight, tearing 
like mad through the timber. I followed as 
fast as I could, hearing two shots as I ran, 
[ soon saw Cap running along looking at the 
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en tugged and perspired and fumed, but alas, ground and joined him. “Did you shoot?’ I 
im my leather case in which I had taken so gasped. He nodded, held up two fingers and 
in- much pride, had warped and shaped itself continued his search. Presently we found 
ch about my gun. Oh, how I wished I had tied spurts of blood and knew his shots had told. 
be it on with a string. “See him run, he smells We followed the trail onto a swell, then 
ed ‘ us. Come on, poet.” I turned quickly and upon a high point where we could overlook 
ib- saw my deer taking great bounds through the basin. We heard a succession of shots 
to- the open. IT was somewhat mollified when and saw a wounded doe across at the other 
: Cap told me it was too far to shoot anyway, end. Above her on a spur of the hill was the 
di- even if I had had time. I was probably professor, wildly pumping lead. Another 
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seeming fusilade began and the wounded 
deer came running back, and along the bill- 
side we could see Bud, tearing at breakneck 
pace, firing as he came. The bewildered doe 
kept circling around and the excited Nimrods 
rained lead all about her. Cap left my side 
and I saw him on the hill below me. The 
boys kept up their fire until out of lead and 
then set in to chase the wounded animal. 
She saw one of them and broke away at a 
tangent, directly toward Cap. He raised 
proudly up, extended old ‘“Copperspitter,” 
and with his shot the doe dropped in a heap. 
Without stopping, we set out on the trail of 
Cap’s victims and soon found them, with 
that fatal shot back of the foreshoulder. He 
had shot my buck and one doe; the other had 
turned into the smaller basin where the boys 
were stalking, ran the gauntlet of their 
cross-tire to be killed by Cap. 


The boys remarking that she appeared 
wounded when they sighted her, we made 
an examination and found a short range 
bullet imbedded in her shoulder. In spite of 
Cap’s oft repeated warning I had gotten my 
cartridges mixed and wounded the doe when 
I shot at the buek. The boys plagued me 
about shooting at the bunch, and I retorted 
by saying I did not try to bombard my game. 

We decided to move camp—it was easier 
than to pack our game back to the old one— 
and went after the horses and packs. From 
this camp we operated for some time, visiting 
some neighboring “licks,” where Cap said 
only sick deer came, not fit to shoot. At last, 
having several nice pairs of “points,” we 
spent one day in preparing for our return 
trip, and then set out for home rejoicing. 

BoIse, IDAHv. 


HUNTING ELK ON SNOWSHOES. 


BY A. G. 


EEP snow made it 
impossible to trav- 
el with horses, ex- 
cept on the river 
or in the timber or 
a beaten road, and 
the cook gave us 
to understand we 


must getting 
some meat, if we 
intended to “chew,” 
so next morning 
four of us, Billy 
W..Billy H.,**Red” 
and I hitched up a 
team and drove up the river to the mouth of 
W creck, where we tied the team to the 


sled and shed our overcoats and undercoats 
and slipped into our snowshoes and started 
up a gulch toward a bunch of elk, which we 
could see a mile or more away. There was a 
wind coming out of the north that was tem- 


WALLIHAN. 


pered in the neighborhood of 30 degrees, so 
that the usually warm work of snowshoeing 
wasn’t any too warm for comfort. The gulch 
wound and twisted itself up right to the elk, 
so afforded us a capital route to them with- 
out being seen. R. was in the lead, as he was 
always in a hurry if any game was about, or 
rather about to be shot at. Presently he stop- 
ped, and when we came up he told us they 
were almost in shooting distance. So we un- 
slung our rifles, took off our snowshoes and, 
seeing that our guns were filled and every- 
thing right, we climbed to the top of the hill 
on the right of the gulch, which would bring 
us within 200 yards—as near as we could get, 
The snow was knee deep and packed by the 
wind so that it was hard work climbing, but 
R. got up in less than no time and waited 
very impatiently for the rest of us. We took 
our time, so as to have our wind when we 
got there. As soon as we were anywhere 
near ready R. fired, knocking us all out of a 
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quiet shot. Then how the levers clicked and 
the shells flew! I know the rest were still 
shooting when my 4-70 came down from my 
shoulder, after the ninth shot emptied the 
magazine, And how those elk were making 
the snow fly. Presently they went out of 
sight, and we counted how many we ought 
to have—four of us—all hunters and good 
euine shots. Well, we found two, and Billy 
H. ran down a cripple and killed it with his 
toy gun--a .50-110—so we had three, and 
there was a slight blood trail where one in 
the bunch was wounded. The breeze from 
Kiondike was still working, so we hastily 
dressed the two and started for the sled. 
And then the sun went down and the mer- 
ecury with it. I know that I thought my feet 
would freeze in spite of all I could do, and 
there was a cirele of ice around my mouth 
where my breath had frozen in my mous- 
tache and whiskers, so I could hardly get 
my mouth open when | reached the house, 
and I know Billy H. shook for three days, 
and Billy W. and R. were so warm over so 
many. goose-egged elk that they thought it 
Wis summer and the ‘skeeters still biting. 
Then we made “medicine” a while and told 
how we would fix ‘em next time. We didn't 
sinoke over it, as neither of us smoked—may- 
be the other boys did, for there was an aw- 
ful cloud up there in the bunk house about 
that time—so when the medicine was com- 
pounded we conclude| to go to some cabins 
ubout five miles up the river with the sled, 
with a rack full of hay and our beds—lI be- 
lieve these latter were heavier than the hay— 
and a little grub. Then, after dinner, we 
started up the river. The show was deeper 
how, and our former sled-track sometimes 
Visible and sometimes not, so the four ponies 
had a slow pull of it, and just before sunset 
we went up to a cabin and got some supper, 
then back to the sled and to bel. The nigh: 
was cloudy and not so cold, so we slept very 
comfortable. We were going to get to the 
cabins early and possibly hunt a little after 
dinner, but—well, we staried up a slough 
leading toward the cabins, and the top ice 
broke through, and the ponies got stuck, and 
we had a tine time, and eventually got the 
last of the stuff to the cabin before night. 
Next day we hunted—Billy H. making a big 
circle by himself, while the other three of us 
staid together. We finally saw a few, but 
could not get near them, so Billy W. went 
back and around above them to drive them 
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to R. and I, but they left. R. was sick, so 
weut back to camp, while I went a ways 
farther and ran across W.—so went a little 
way and | saw one. Then we made a good 
sneak and both shot at heads at over a hun- 
dred yards and missed. Then we got a 
couple after they got up. Just as we got 
them dressed H. came up and we slid for 
cainp. We were pretty tired when we got 
there, at least I was. I was running down a 
litle hill after Billy H., who took a “tumble 
to himself.” and T ran out one side and fell 
over to avoid running into him and broke 
the tip of one of my snowshoes—so that night 
we strained it and bent it over again, but 
could not make a good point. That handi- 
capped me so that 1 could only travel be- 
hind the rest in their broken trail. Next day 
we all went together, as we located a big 
buneh the evening before, and when we got 
up on the hill a ways, after leaving camp, we 
could see them, and soon had climbed above 
them, where we found a bench which ran 
right along to them, so we could get close. 
We planned to scatter and not try them in a 
buneh, as we did on our other trip, so Billy 
W. stopped first. I, then Billy H. and last R., 
was to go past the end and drop over and 
start the game, but they had moved up a 
little and R. ran into the picket line before 
we had hardly got separated, and shot a 
ealf. Then down over the hill he went—H. 
and I likewise. H. got in sight first and 
fired several shots before I got in sight, while 
W. was back too far yet. H. motioned me 
to go toward W. farther, but 1 didn’t see any- 
thing that way and fired several shots at 
long range, When out of a guich toward W. 
cae a small bunch, and I twisted myself 
around so far on my showshoes that when I 
fired my Lyman sight smashed one of my 
glasses, nearly rendering me out of the race. 
But 1 got in a shot or two before they went 
over to W., whose .50-100450 soon woke 
thein up. About this time R., who was going 
down the hill like the wind, first ran into a 
bunch and then, after he got stopped, took a 
shot at about 500 yards and killed another, I 
saw a wounded one a way down on the flat 
and thought I would run down and finish it, 
but it got up and went over a ridge, and I 
followed. Looking back, I saw W. wading 
through snow to his waist after his shoe, 
which was about half a mile away, down on 
the flat. He had fallen down, and as he had 
toe straps only, his shoes ran away. The rest 
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of us wore housings on our shoes, so when 
we fell they were still with us. My broken 
shoe soon fixed me. When I got out in soft 
snow I couldn’t do much, so I waited for H., 
who came over after dressing one he had 
killed, and we tried to catch, the wounded 
one, but she was too cunning for us, and we 
finally had to give her up. W. followed one 
and got her, so we had four, and then went 
to camp. 

Another time H. and I were out after 
photos, and found some big bulls, bur the 
wind got so strong we had to go round and 
see if we couldn't get into some timber that 
would shelter us. We came out on a point 
through some aspens and scared up two bulls 
before we saw them. They were very close, 
but did not see what scared them, so after 
running down in a little valley below us, 
where they were joined by some others, they 
went to pawing and feeding. I got as close 
as possible, behind some little spruces, and 
set up the camera and got an exposure on 
three of them. Soon after they went off 
down through the aspens into a thick bunch 
of spruce, and we followed. While running 
down off this point I got a grand tumble, but 
came up smiling, and on we went. H.'s dog 


winded them and bayed them just on the 
other side of the spruces. While I was ad- 
justing the camera two monster bulls ran by 
very close, but I hadn’t the camera ready, so 
lost the chance on them. The dog kept after 
one and soon had him bayed again, so we 
approached and I got an exposure on him and 
Wis trying for another, when he bolted and 
got away. These fellows were feeding right 
out in the open on the bleakest place there 
was, for they could only find feed where the 
snow was blown partly away by the wind. I 
watched them many a day, and they seemed 
to care no more for storms than for clear 
days. We got a great ride going home that 
evening. The hill was very steep, so we had 
to side-siep down for three or four hundred 
yards; then we came out on a good slope 
Where jit was crusty, and the way we flew 
was a caution. [I thought my arms would 
drop off before we came to a place where we 
could stop, as we had to lean on our poles 
hard to steer ourselves on the crust. All these 
are pleasant memories, but when you ride 
the ski from December ‘til June the bare 


ground is a most welcome sight. 
WELLS, W Yo. 
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DUCK HUNT IN UTAH. 


BY BRYAN HAYWOOD. 


DAVIS’ DUCK CAMP, 
Vv. F. DAVIS, 
PROPR. 

Box 55, Bricuam City, U. Ce 


Located at the mouth of Bear River, Box Elder Co , Utah, in the 
center of the greatest duck-shooting swamps of 
the West, and probably the world. 


My DEAR Strk,—The open season for duck shooting commences September lth and closes De- 
cember Ith. [should be very much pleased to have you come and spend some time with me in the 
swamps. L will do all [can to make your outing a pleasure and success. Owing to the water being 
<o high, this season no doubt will be a very good one for duck shooting, as the water spreads over 
thousands of acres that last fall were dry. I will open my camp to the sporting fraternity on Sep- 
tember loth, and shall be pleased to be favored with the kind patronage of yourself and friends. My 
terms are two dollars per day for board, lodging and boats. My bunks are for two men and are num- 
bered from one to nineteen, and also my boats. The men who secure bunk No. 1 have boat No.1, 
andsoon, The drive by team from either Corinne or Brigham takes two hours, approximate. The 
fare for round trip from Brigham City to the camp by team is $1.7. 

For the benefit of those who question me as to the flight of game, I here print my score of last 
season. Ishot fifty-one days, killing 4,220, averaging 82 birds and a fraction per day, as follows: Oc- 
tober Ist, 60; 3d, 110; 4th, 48: Sth, SO; 6th, 66; 7th, 91; Sth, 47; 10th, 87; 1th, 44; 12th, 123; 138th, 95: Mth, 82; 
bith, 28; 17th, 44; 18th, 16S; 19th, 20; 20th, 44; 2ist, 50; 22d, 65; 23d, 155; 24th. 68; 25th, 95; 26th, 54; 2kth, 123; 
“th, 10; 29th 33; 31st, 119; November Ist, 157; 2d, 69; 3d, 74; 4th, 49; 5th, 62; 7th, 68; Sth, 165; 9th, 208; L0th, 
108; 11th, 110; 1th. 18th, 75; Ith, 78; 1th, 76; l6th, 136: 17th, 230; I8th, 55; 19th, 150; 20th, 24; 2Ist, 74; 
22d, 96; 23d, 27; 24th, 26; Dth, 22. 

If you wish comfort while shooting bring a camp stool. Bring hip boots, gun, shells, and decoys 
if vou have any. Ido not furnish decoys. VINSON F. DAVIs. 


ALE eyes of a poor, 
listless devil of 
a traveling man 
chanced to rest 
on the above on 
the counter of a 
Salt Lake mer- 
chant, from 
whom he was 
vainly endeav- 
oring to beguile 
an order. At 
once his mental 
attitude suffered 
a shock (espe- 
cially when he 
read the scores 
“For the benefit of those who question’), 
and all thought of the sale (7) left his mind, 
and when, on questioning the merchant as 
to the correctness of the scores, it developed 
that he (the merchant) was also a duck 
shooter, and went Mr. Davis several points 
better by stating that he had about shot up 
“a case of 500 shells in an afternoon at ducks 
cn these grounds. The drummer forgot his 
lethargy and there ensued a spirited discus- 


sion between them, ranging from ducks to 
guns and ammunition, from pleasant remin- 
iscences of shoots of the past on marshes 
now long since drained and cultivated, to 
roseate hopes in the drummer of the bags he 
would make in this new El Dorado of the 
duck shooter, for be it known that he had 
been that highest type of marksman with a 
shotgun, a successful duck shot, before he 
fell to the level of his present occupation. 
A wire to his firm that his trip was cut 
short, a quick trip home, and an explanation 
to his friend, the major, resulted in an in- 
stant resolve to go. About this time Mrs. 
Major appeared on the scene and utterly 
vetoed the trip, pnless she were one of the 
party. In vain did the men hold forth vis- 
ions of sowbelly and sour bread, haystacks 
for beds and mud for a dressing room. But 
go she would—and did. 

A hurried order to the gun dealer for 
6,000 shells, three separate and distinct 
fights with as many express companies to 
get the shells taken, and a row with the bag- 
gagemaster to convince him a 350-pound 
trunk of decoys was legal, were brought to 
a successful issue, and shortly after noon 
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the party landed at Corinne, Utah. Mr. Hill 
was found to be too sick to run the launch, 
and as there was no one else capable, two 
buckboards were brought into requisition, 
one for the party and the other carrying the 
6,000 shells and decoys. 

At first all went well, and shortly the 
whole mountain-enclosed panorama of Bear 


branched off twice before it was reached, 
and in a short time “Vints’ Davis was back 
after the drummer and home again to a 
steaming hot supper, not of sowbelly and 
dishwater coffee, but roast teal duck, hot 
mealy potatoes and pie, not to mention a 
cold bottle of beer. Inquiry elicited from the 
genial Vints the fact that they were unfor- 


“DUCKVILLE.” 


River bay, with its 2.500 square miles of 
marsh, unfolded to view the supply wagon 
stuck in the mud, necessitating the use of 
both teams to pull it out; then it rained, 
and the operation of doubling up teams was 
repeated ad nauseum, 

At last, long after dusk, the party ar- 
rived at a desolate junction of the river, 
which cut off further progress by wagon, 
and unloaded their guns and grips into a 
large flat-boat, the driver returning for the 
supply wagon, which had been left in the 
dark. As he left, he told the party that the 
camp was “down stream aways,” and with 
this piece of information left them to their 
supperless reflections and the mercies of the 
cold, driving rain. 

It was only on a threat of goiug alone 
himself that the drummer, after a_ half 
hour’s drenching, induced the lady to con- 
sent to accompany her husband to Duckville 
in the boat, leaving him to await the ar- 
rival of the supply wagon. The boat ar- 
rived safely at camp, though the river 


tunate in the weather, as these ducks, con- 
trary to their habits elsewhere, preferred 
bright, warm days on which to fly, and even 
then would not move until noon. Indeed, the 
very atmosphere seemed impregnated with 
the spirit of rest. 

Now, this was all contrary to the drum 
mer’s years’ of experience with ducks, and 
he didn’t believe it, and had he been able to 
secure a guide would have started before 
daybreak, but luckily for him no one would 
go. After a hearty 9 o'clock breakfast the 
party got into their boats, the lady in the 
seat of honor in Vints’ boat, the Major in 
his pushers and the drummer alone, disdain- 
ing the help of a guide in daylight. A short 
trip down the river, with its willow and rush- 
fringed banks, brought them to the “over- 
flows.” This is the delta of Bear river, a 
stream sixty yards wide and twenty feet 
deep, where it breaks up into five small, rap- 
id streams and overflows the marsh. 

All went well until the boats had run a 
hundred yards down number four overflow, 
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and then began a new and strange experience 
for the drummer. The deep, swift stream 
suddenly ended in one inch of water and 
fifieen inches of the stickiest mud he had 
ever seen, and had he been alone he would 
certainly have gone back to look for an- 
other opening, but Vints and the Major's 
pusher took it as a matter of course, and 
tugged and pulled at their oars, each stroke 
moving the boat a couple of feet. The drum- 
mer watched this performance until it struck 
him that he had better do likewise, if he 
wanted any shooting, and, pride coming to 
the rescue, he followed as best he could until, 
hearing a roar like an express train, he 
turned to see a couple of square miles of 
ducks that had just raised at the advent of 
the boats. The party by this time was well 
out in the North bay, and never had they 
beheld the like of ducks. As far as the eye 
could reach were solid miles of pin-tails, 
mallards and teal, busily feeding on the lus- 
cious bulb of the eel grass, which grew in 
profusion over the entire bay. Our drum- 
mer’s heart was doubly gladdened by this 
sight, for, besides the ducks, so much open 
water must (he thought) mean the end of the 
mud, and his hands were already blistered. 
This hope was doomed, however, as the fact 
shortly developed that nowhere in the coun- 
try was there more than two inches of wa- 
ter, and the heart-breaking struggle for the 
opposite shore, ten miles away, was re- 
sumed, which, after two more hours of tor- 
ture, was reached. 

“Vints” and the lady went several miles 
south to a favorite blind, and our friend rest- 
ed while the Major's pusher builded a blind, 
threw out the beautiful hollow decoys, and 
added to the beauty of the landscape and the 
number of decoys by turning over large gobs 
of black “mud” with a shovel. This operation 
was bran new to the amazed drummer, but 
he said nothing, having made up his mind 
that if others could kill ducks despite the 
“mud,” he could, and so he forthwith re- 
paired a half mile up the shore and provided 
himself with a blind, placing his decoys in 
front and turning up a lot of “muds” close 
into shore and to one side of and away from 
them, as he was not easy in his mind as to 
their effect. 

It was now nearly 2 o'clock, and as the 
flight began the object of the “muds” was 
made apparent. The ducks utterly refused 


to notice the decoys, on the principle, he 
thought, that there was plenty of company 
for them anywhere, and so they flocked to 
the miserable “muds.” The cause of this re- 
mained a mystery, until the flight became 
so heavy that he could not load his gun fast 
enough to keep them away, when a flock of 
teal lit among the ‘“‘muds” and began drill- 
ing away with their little bills into them, and 
the mystery was explained. The ducks evi- 
dently could see the “muds” a long distance 
because of their blackness, and, finding the 
bulb of the eel grass more accessible than 
when under water, were actually searching 
for “muds” to eat. (Our friend now has in 
an application for a patent for a decoy which 
is to be coated with wild rice, wheat or oth- 
er ducky delicacies.) 
The shooting was fast and furious; now a 
single “rubberneck” pin-tail who, despite the 
fact that he weighed more than an average 
mallard, would come lazily sailing along 
among the clouds, in the fancied security of 
his altitude; then a lordly mallard, so fat and 
heavy that his panting with the exertion of 
flight was audible, to the swift inrush of a 
flock of little green wings that came in as 
though they had been telegraphed hither 
from the antipodes for the especial purpose 
of feeding on these particular “muds.”’ Some- 
times singly, sometimes in flocks, sometimes 
in flocks of flocks, they came, until the arms 
ached with the constant handling of the gun. 
This poor, left, blistered hand was being 
slowly cooked, hand-hold and all, by the red- 
hot barrels, and the last load in the shell box 
was fired; then, presto, the heaven in which 
he had been, vanished, and the stern realities 
of a pick-up of ninety-six dead ducks, 
through mud that evinced a fondness for his 
boots, so often were they pulled off, and four 
hours of killing torture on the homeward 
crawl, dawned upon his perceptions. The 
glance at his watch showed that he had been 
shooting but an hour, and it was but 3 o’clock. 
Without waiting for the others, he picked up 
his kill, vowing that he would bring Ski 
snowshoes next time, and sweated, blistered 
and swore his slow and toruous course 
and swore his slow and torturous course 
across the deceitful bay to the overflow. 
Darkness came suddenly down as in the 
tropics, and striking a match he found that 
he had not yet sounded the bottom of the 
vugeries of the place, for behold it was but 
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4:30 p. m., the high surrounding mountains 
acting as an impervious curtain to the set- 
ting sun's rays. 

Lost? Of course, and while but a short 
mile and a half from supper and bed, he 
might as well have been a thousand, such 
were the intricacies of the channels and the 
sameness of the rushes in the gloom. 

Exhaustion, such as only the tenaciousness 
of quick mud can cause; a voracious maw 
that only the shipwrecked mariner knows; 
hands blistered to the bone, were his, when, 
as he lay in his boat in a bed of grass, he 
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his blind was so located that the green wings 
hurled themselves directly into his face, and 
all his shooting was at in-comers that more 
nearly resembled cannon balls than ducks. 
But he managed to secure 114 of them, while 
Mrs. Major, to the unbounded surprise and 
delight of “Vints,” bagged fifty-one, though 
she told our friend afterwards, with tears in 
her eyes and a choking voice, that she shot 
wretchedly, because “no sooner would I aim 
at a duck than another would get in the 
way, and I dreamed that ducks were beating 
me about all night.” However, it would be 


THE “DUCK FACTORY” FORCE. 


saw the beacon light on Davis’ tower come 
tauntingly through the gloom and the “lost 
signal” of four shots in quick succession from 
the house. Move further he could not, and 
had it not have been for the happy advent 
of two belated, good natured market shoot- 
ers, who cheerily towed him in, he might 
have been there yet. 

Next morning, however, a change came 
over the spirit of his dream and, contented 
with the services of a lusty boatman, the 
pursuit of ducks was renewed. 

The Major had had his troubles also, for 


dificult to convince “Vints” that a more 
plucky, courageous little duck shooter exists 
than Mrs. Major, and there are others who do 
not think him far wrong. 

A journey around his premises disclosed 
several interesting facts. “‘Vints’” had been 
market shooting here for seven years, and 
as the demands of sportsmen increased had 
gradually added to his plant until he now 
has a bunk house, containing twenty beds, in 
addition to the old homestead and the kitchen 
and dining house, on the top of which is 
constructed an observatory, to which all the 
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hunters repair with telescopes before starting 
for the day’s shoot, to locate the portion of 
the marsh in which the ducks are feeding, 
and a building, the most interesting to the 
stranger of all, the “duck factory.’ In this 
charnel house are employed six boys and 
‘red pounds of feathers. Employs a half 

A journey around his premists disclosed 
girls, as jolly a set of duck pickers as we 
would wish to encounter, and who, after the 
day’s work of picking, drawing and packing 
a hundred ducks apiece, are ready for a 
dance, concert, boat ride or “lark.” 

“Vints” ships forty thousand ducks to 
market every season, not to mention five hun- 
dred pounds of feathers; employs a half 
dozen men to shoot for him, and is himself 
absolutely unrivaled as a duck shot, as the 
appended scores for this fall will show. He 
uses a pump gun, and our drummer swears 
he averages from 75 to 85 per cent., which, 
as 5O per cent. is good on these birds, 
shows him to be a marvel. 


DAVIS’ SCORES FOR 


20 42 23... 36 
21 7 108 
= 244 2. 139 
26 162 29. 100 
27 "4 30. 
165 . 9% 
296 4 
164 Bis 66 
. 80 
97 8.. 163 
117 9. ri) 


Average, 116 for 38 days. 

This story would be incomplete did it not 
mention the kindly, motherly Mrs. Davis, 
who, despite her large family, can always 
find time to attend to the troubles of her 
suests. 


Our friend had an opportunity to witness 
the trial of John Browning’s new automatic 
repeating shot gun, which shoots six times 


“VINTS.” 


by simply pulling the trigger as often. 
There is an end to al! things, and after a 
week of rare shooting our party wended their 
homeward way, better physically and men- 
tally for their outing, and fully intending to 
go again next year, when Mr. Davis has put 
in his new bath tub. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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WEIGHTS OF 


BY R. C. 


EIGHTS of game ani- 
mals, as generally 
given in the press and 
the sporting maga- 
zines, are as a rule 
very misleading. Even 
those stated in stand- 
ard works are in some 
instances absolutely 
inaccurate. This is 
partly due to the gen 
eral inadaptability for accurately weighing 
the game in the places in which it is killed, 
and to the fact that many of the figures giv- 
en by sportsmen, who, though they may have 
had considerable experience on the trail, 
have never had the opportunity to thoroughly 
test the weights of the different animals they 
have killed, so their estimates are invariably 
too large. Then sometimes the estimates of 
weight are purely fictional; sometimes they 
are enlarged to go with the story, and again, 
as stated, though the hunter may be entirely 
truthful, inexperience with actual proof are 
the sok 


cause for the enlargements—there 
are never any underestimates. 

Owing to the peculiar physical make-up 
and their bristling exterior appearance, bear 
are undoubtedly the maligned and 
worst lied about animal in the way of avoir- 
dupoise calculation of any specie of big game 
in the western hunting country. Hardly a 
week passed during the fall season without 
the attention of many sportsmen being 
drawn to the fact that some fortunate fel- 
low in some more favored locality has killed 
a bear, the weight of which is given any- 
where between 500 and 1,000 pounds. It is 
rare, indeed, that the figures are under the 
first and they sometimes exceed the latter 
number, and it is never stated that these are 
estimates. The story is given as if that par- 
ticular bear had actually been on the scales 
and correctly and accurately measured in 
the regular manner. 

In the good old days when game was found 
in all parts of the West, the rumors and 
legends of 1,500 and 2,000-pound bears were 


most 
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many. It was even claimed that monsters of 
this weight had been killed. But now when 
the hunting districts are sharply bounded 
and so thoroughly known, and many of the 
wilderness stretches are covered yearly by 
hunters and professional trappers, the pres- 
ence of a large bear is not long unnoticed. 
And when it is considered that it is only in 
the wildest country, which is nevertheless 
covered regularly, that will be willingly 
chosen by large bear as their permanent 
home, it is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
a large number of these mammoths still re- 
main, or that all the stories printed of their 
killing can be taken as facts. 

In Montana a 500-pound bear, actual 
weight, is considered very large. I have 
never seen one on the beam that would tip 
the seales at this figure, and I have seen a 
few large bear. I have also seen three or 
four skins which covered bear that would 
undoubtedly weigh up into and perhaps past 
that figure. One of these spread ten feet five 
inches across his forepaws, and was nine 
feet from nose to tip of tail. But this was 
by far the largest skin I ever saw, and it 
was estimated that the animal in fat would 
weigh between 750 and 775 pounds. The 
measurements of the skin, the photo of 
which I send you, are: Length, 7 feet 3 
inches; front stretch, 8 feet 4 inches; height, 
40 inches; mane, 41%4 inches; claws, 4 inches. 
This bear weighed 490 pounds, and was fair- 
ly fat. One old hunter to whom the skin was 
shown, said he thought the bear would weigh 
at least 600 pounds. This simply shows how 
hard it is to estimate with anything like cor- 
rectness the weight of these animals. 

I have on different occasions noted the es 
timates given on bear that had been hung 
on the scales, and by sportsmen who it would 
be supposed would know what they were 
talking about. However, I have heard 
weights given on a 200-pound bear ranging 
all the way from 300 to 800 pounds. It is 
these sort of errors, not intended mistakes, 
but simply misjudgments, which are largely 
the cause of the frequent statements appear- 
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ing in print telling of the killing of these 
large bear. 

It is claimed that the grizzly of the Slerras 
of California reach immense size, frequent 
ly weighing between 1.5600 pounds and one 
ton, There may have been such bear and 
there may be at this time, but IT doubt both 
suppositions, An old friend of mine who 
passed many years in the golden days of 
early excitements in the wilder portions of 
the mountainous districts, and having had a 
good many opportunities to weigh the mon 
sters that were brought in to the butcher 
shops, tells me he never saw one that would 
tip the beam past the SOO notch. At different 
times, he said, young grizzley’s would be 
caught, and these would sometimes be raised 
in pens adjacent to the shiughter houses of 
the butehers at the mining camps, where 
facilities for abundant feed were of the best, 
Yet the largest of these animals which he 
saw weighed, that had for years fattened 
without work or exertion on the offal and 


Photo. by R. C. Fisk, Helena, Mont 


Measurements’ Length, 7 feet 3inches; front stretch, feet 4 inches; height, 40inches; mane, 


4*2 inches; claws, 4 inches, 


plentiful supply of bones, ete., weighed only 
a little over 750 pounds, 

Of course, the season at which bear are 
killed has a great deal to do with the weight 
of the animals, the accumulation of fat in 
the fall making a difference of from 50 to 
possibly S00 pounds, according to the size of 
the bear. For this reason an exceedingly tall, 
large-framed bear, if killed after losing his 
fat, would weigh perhaps only 300 or 400 
pounds, whereas the same bear killed in the 
summer or fall might go 500 pounds, 

lHlowever, if one will but stop to consider 
what the necessary constituents of a 600 or 
an SOOpound bear are, this wholesale pub 
lishing of estimated and entirely misleading 
weights will be stopped, at least to a certain 
extent. I do not say this for the reason that 
I object to these stories personally. Let the 
boys have a good time with their yarns, if 
they will only keep them out of the maga 
zines, or, if they want notoriety, give some 
thing a little more exact than is the custom, 


SKIN OF A 490-POUNDER. 
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For the time will come when correct data 
with weights and measurements of all big 
game animals will be most eagerly sought, 
and will be of inestimable value to science, 
Why, even now there are many sportsmen 
who doubt the reality of the stories telling 
of colossal bear of but a decade ago, for the 
reason that there is absolutely nothing upon 
which to base the foundation of such legends, 
After considerable experience and careful 
figuring, | have decided, roughly speaking, 
that a SOO-pound bear should be at least 7 
feet 6 inches long, and should stand about 
ti or 46 inehes at the shoulders. Of course, 
as stated, the time of killing would have con 
siderable to do with this weight, but gener 
ally these dimensions are necessary to con 
tain that amount of bone and tissue. There 
may be Instances, for bear are built no more 
alike than man, when shorter, stockier ani 
mals might give this weight. 

Irom these mensurements will be seen 
What exterior qualifications would go to 
make up an SOO or a 1,000-pound bear, Such 
aun animal must be as tall as a two-year-old 
and as long as a four-year-old steer. ‘That 
such animals are exceedingly rare is) well 
known by those of any experience or are at 
all familiar with the specie, and any sports 
nan whe has secured such a one has a 
trophy of great worth and is lucky far be 
youd the thousands of his covetous brethren, 

That there are some large bear in the 


hunting country | know by experience, and 
that a few large ones are killed annually I 
do not doubt, but such luck is very rare, and 
I do say that almost invariably the weights 
of almost all bear as given are overestimates, 
And here it might be said that bear often 
appear twice the size in life that they prove 
to possess on the closer inspection at death. 
I do not think it would be stretching it to 
say that a 1,000-pound bear alive would look 
on first glance, twice as big as an ox, 

That some reliable data on this most inter- 
esting subject can be collected, [ would say 
to those readers of Outdoor Life who are jn- 
terested in the case not alone to kill, and 
there are scores of such in the hunting coun- 
try, that at every opportunity the actual 
weight and measurements of every large 
bear, or for that matter any other kind of 
big game animal, killed in your neighbor- 
hood, be secured and sent to this magazine, 
where Lam satisfied they will be received 
and published thankfully. There are many 
old bear hunters who are in the position to 
furnish data at once that will be of inesti- 
nable value. Many of them have passed 
through experiences which cannot again be 
duplicated in any country, and their stories 
would be the most interesting of any of the 


wonderful tales of the wilderness hunting 
country. 
HELENA, MONT. 
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AN ELK HUNT IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


BY JAMES GIBSON 


bookkeeper 
and his young 
er brother, 
known here 
after as “Slim,” 
about the mid 
dle of Septem 
ber, foundthem 
selves laboring 
under that ex 
quisite excite 
ment produced 
by the prepara 


tions and con 

sequent antics 
pations of a hunting trip. It was to be an 
elk hunt, this time, and no mistake, for bad 
not the unknown rancher, who was to aet as 
our guide, written and assured us that “it 
might take a day or it might take a week, 
but he would agree to get us a sight of elk” 
for a very reasonable remuneration. A friend 
had put me in communication with Al, who 
was to act as our guide, 

Ranches on the west side of the Olympic 
mountains, in the state of Washington, are 
not of very large extent, or rather T should 
say the clearings, and are generally sepa 
rated by several miles of forest, except in 
the case of a few settlements. Our objective 
point was Al's ranch, which was eighteen 
miles from where the steamer landed = us. 
This distance was to be covered by we two 
“city chaps” in one day, which was pretty 
good work, considering our condition and 
the state of the trail. Our host, who “put us 
up” the night before starting, confidently 
predicted that we wouldn't make it, but the 
following evening two very weary would-be 
elk hunters dragged themselves into Al's 
‘abin. Al speedily had a hot supper of ven- 
ison hash, butter and bread and tea on the 
table. I was so tired that I gave most of my 
attention to the bread and butter and tea, 
but the youngster Slim soon cleared away 
the balance of the spread. Next day being 
Sunday, we had a good chance to rest up, 
but the next day we grew impatient when 


the packer who was to bring in our food and 
ninmunition did net put in an appearance, 
Tuesday we started down the trail to meet 


him, as we were to strike into the woods 


nubout three miles in his direction. We waited 


for him until noon, when he finally put in an 
appearance with a very jaded looking pack 
horse. We soon secured what we wanted 
from the pack and started on our hunt. 

The “going™ was not as bad as I had ex- 
pected, for Al followed old elk trails, and 
was so well acquainted with the woods that 
he was able to avoid places which would 
have been almost impassable. Al had been 
in the country eight years, and the first four 
had been spent principally in hunting and 
trapping, whieh accounted for his good judg- 
ment. Tuesday afternoon did not reveal any- 
thing fresh in the way of elk “spoor,” but on 
Wednesday we ran across several large and 
seemingly fresh elk tracks. Our guide only 
swore softly, however, at the sight of these, 
and heaped some imprecations on “old bulls 
who ran all over the country.” 

My brother and I would have been de- 
lighted to follow these trails anyway, but Al 
persevered in his quest for the trail of a 
band, 

Our shelter at night Was an open tent like 
the half of an A tent divided along the ridge 
pole and down the uprights. In front of this 
we built a fire, which we kept going all 
hight to keep us warm, for we could not 
pack much of anything for covering outside 
of the tent, cooking utensile, grub and guns. 
The grub question was a problem, for our 
appetites were abnormal. The drink ques- 
tion was not so bad for, although it took 
three to five cups of coffee to satisfy each of 
us at a meal, yet good water to make it was 
abundant, and we did not kick on the weight 
of the coffee and sugar in the pack, and 
cream was not thought of. We shot a pheas- 
ant or two and a rabbit to help out, as we 
were not on the trail of elk and did not con- 
sider them to be in our immediate vicinity. 
I was very much surprised at the scarcity of 
small game and could get no satisfateory 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


explanation of its absence, although the pre 
vious spring and summer had been very wet, 
which might have killed off the broods. 

On Thursday we struck a small lake, re- 
ported to be famous as a resort of elk, and 
we had no difficulty in believing it, for on 
uaking a cirele of it we found plenty of evi- 
dence of their very recent visits in the way 
of small trees entirely stripped of bark, 
where Mr. Bull had been sharpening his 
antlers. We also noticed where bruin had 
been putting his claws into practice by play- 
fully removing a yard or two of bark from 
the cedar trees. All these signs were en- 
couraging, but we longed for the sight of 
vame, for the grub was getting low. 

That evening we struck a deserted cabin 
Al had been heading for and secured a mess 
of potatoes from the garden pateh for our 
supper and breakfast. The owner of the 
ranch, which seems a strikingly inappropri- 
ate name for these little “holes in the woods,” 
was one of Als distant neighbors, so the 
former did not hesitate to assist himself to 
anything he found inside or outside of the 
cabin. He discovered among the numerous 
articles suspended from the ceiling to pro- 


tect them from the mice, a sack of flour, also 
acan of what we finally decided was baking 
powder, and proceeded to mix up a batch of 
bread. We built our hopes on that bread, 
and even allowed our appetites to remind us 
of their continued healthy condition, but, 
alas! upon what are the hopes of poor mor- 


tals and hungry hunters founded? For that 


bread (7) was uneatably bad. Whether it was 
the baking powder or the flour, or both, 
we'll probably never know. 

Next morning, after regaling ourselves on 
more potatoes and coffee and a few delica- 
cies, such as crackers, butter, ete., from the 
srub bag, we set out. That afternoon we 
struck very favorable “signs,” in fact the 
numerous tracks and refuse made the place 
look like a veritable barnyard. This raised 
our expectations, but we had to pull out for 
home that night to get additional supplies. 
Next day, Saturday, we made our way back 
to the aforementioned elk yard, but found it 
a very difficult matter to track the elk from 
it in any direction, as the trails were back- 
tracked and very confusing. It was espe- 
cially bad, as there had been no rain for a 
week or two previous, and on top of a hill 


“I SAW TWO GOOD-SIZED COWS LEISURELY APPROACHING.” 
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the tracks would seem to vanish into thin air 


and delayed us very much. However, we 
knew we were in elk country, and that even 
ing for the first time were thrilled to hear 
an old bull whistle and heard the woods 
eracking as he passed, Al concluded he was 
following up some band, and although it 
was urged that we do the same and allow 
our reckoning of the days of the week to 
fall behind, yet better counsel prevailed and 
we took the back-track for home again, to 
rest over Sunday. 

I had almost given up hopes of seeing elk, 
for had we not hunted faithfully for five 
days, and we had to start back over the 
trail again on the following Wednesday to 
catch our steamer that night in order to be 
back at the “eternal grind” again within our 
two weeks. 

On Monday morning we made a bright, 
early start, sull being blessed with the beau 
tiful weather we had all through our hunt, 
That afternoon we were gladdened by the 
sounds of more whistling, apparently two 
bulls answering or challenging one another. 
By following this we were soon on a good 
trail, but while moving cautiously along, all 
three of us were dumbfounded to see a tine 
buck move off and disappear before we 
could throw up our guns. Tle must have been 
in plain sight at sixty or seventy yards, but 
it quite often happens that one will mistake 
them for an old weather-beaten stub or log 
in the woods. Hlowever, we were foxy, too, 
and put ourselves between the band and this 
bull, and soon were rewarded by hearing a 
cracking in the brush not far from us. In 
spite of all Al's warnings to make our first 
shot one that would tell, or not shoot, I de 
termined to lave a shot, as it would quite 
probably be ny only chance, so when L saw 
his light brown back as he moved along be- 
hind some brush, I located what I thought 
would be a place to do him good, and let 
drive. Slim was a quick second, and we 
both got in an additional shot before the 
buck retired. 

Well, after a very exhaustive search for 
blood, which was rather half-hearted on my 
part Vll coufess, we concluded that for some 
inexplicable reason we must have missed. 
Of course, neither of us would admit “buck 
fever,” yet while my hand did not shake the 
perspiration thowed from my pores as though 
the thermometer might have been 125 in the 
shade of those old Washington fir trees. Slim 


did seem cool enough, and pretended to treat 
the whole matter as quite a joke. But I 
couldn't help feeling sore, and in camp that 
night think the soreness would have been 
relieved if some one had administered sev- 
eral swift kicks. 

The following morning we took up a very 
good trail and yet by no means easy to fol 
low, as the band often divided, but the tracks 
were fresh and the smell of the recently 
passed elk was quite distinguishable in the 
bottoms. In my despondent condition the 
previous hight | had told Al that if he got a 
chance to shoot when neither Slim nor I 
were around, he was to go ahead as it might 
be our only chance of getting elk meat. 

We soon caught up with the band in rather 
bad country, very thickly grown up with 
huckle and sallalberry bushes and other un- 
dergrowth. The band seemed to be scattered, 
as we heard cracking in different directions, 
so it was not long till we three separated 
also. All the while at intervals two or more 
bulls were keeping up a whistling. We had 
hot been separated long before T heard a 
shot which, from its location, | knew to be 
Al's, as Slim had only left me a few minutes 
previously, At onee visions of elk steak 
went through my head, but there were also 
Visions or glimpses of rapidly disappearing 
elk, for the band had taken to its heels. 

Although contrary to any opinions I had 
heard expressed as to the advisability of fol- 
lowing up a band which had been shot at, | 
concluded to do so. As the “going” became 
much better | made good time, and after a 
While was glad to hear the trumpeting 
among the bulls resumed. I concluded from 
this that they were not so very badly fright- 
ened, and after a while, judging from the 
noise, L seemed to be gaining on them, They 
seemed to have come to a standstill on the 
top of quite an elevation, which L soon began 
to ascend. The woods here were fairly open, 
aut least as much so as western Washington 
forests ever are, and I had a tine chance to 
“creep” on my quarry, protected by some 
fallen timber. When I reached this IL cau- 
tiously raised my head and saw two good- 
sized cows leisurely approaching. ‘They 


quickly turned, however, having scented 
danger, and moved farther away. A fine old 
bull, with the worst possible manners, step- 
ped up from behind, and shoved one of the 
cows to one side. It struck me as ungentle- 
manly, but it may have been that he was 
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bravely taking up the position in defense of 
the band, It was very bad policy on his 
part, from a selfish standpoint, at any rate, 
for at the erack of my Winchester 30-30, he 
tell in his tracks. 

I was tempted to take other shots as the 
band scampered off, but am glad to have re 
frained, as the appellation of “game hog” 
would about fit anyone who would bring 
down more than one of these splendid creat. 
ures in one hunting trip. In the past many 
elk in this country have been slaughtered by 


” 


“swine,” whose only ambition seemed to be 
to kill as many as possible, sometimes killing 
as many as ten in a day. Such an abomina- 
tion would not be tolerated now, as public 
pinion is thoroughly opposed to it. One fel 
low who killed the greater part of a band 
Which the heavy snowstorms of a recent year 
had driven into a ravine, had to leave the 
country between suns in order to preserve 
the connection between his empty pate and 
the rest of his anatomy. 

But to return to our buck. It was not long 
before Al and Slim were on the scene and 
we were soon busy disemboweling and skin- 
ning it--not, however, before Slim had taken 
some snapshots with his kodak. The latter 
did not develop well on account of the bad 
light in the woods. We had not long been at 
work before the unexpected happened. We 
heard a eracking in the brush about fifty 
yards away, and what should appear but 
another big buck. Slim, who was nearest 
him, instantly brought his gun into play. I 
won't say that Al and IT did not grab for 
ours, but we didn’t shoot at any rate. Slim’s 
lirst or second shot took effect, for the elk 
moved off slowly as though wounded. Then 
began a regular fusilade from Slim's rifle, 
aus fast as he could eram in cartridges and 
follow up the wounded buck. At the end of 
two hundred yards the elk gave up the game. 

When Al and I came up we were not dis- 
posed to share in the youngster’s elation over 
his luck. We realized something of what it 
ineant to have two dead elk on our hands. 
However, my point of view was naturally 
biased somewhat, having already secured 
my elk. Slim’s rather indifferent marksman- 
ship was not helped out any to my notion by 
the fact that the caliber of his Marlin was 
38-55, as there were sufficient shots landed 
to bring the elk down quicker if they had 
been effective enough. When Slim had 
dropped the buck a shot was fired at its head 


(6) 


at close range, which did not penetrate its 
skull. 

After diving on tenderloin we coneluded 
Al had better go out that afternoon and get 
all the ranchers he could to come for meat 
while Slim and I stayed to complete the skin- 
ning. We had to give up the idea of catch 
ing our stenmer the following day and had 
to remain two days longer. We had quite : 
tedious task skinning the head of Slim's 
buck, which we determined to have mounted, 
as it was an elegant specimen, with antlers 
of about four feet spread and thirteen points. 
My buck had evidently been an old tighter, 
as one point was broken off entirely, leaving 
only nine remaining, One ear was torn and 
humerous scars and sores were on his face. 
lie was considerably larger than Slim’s, but 
the latter must have been spoiling for a 
fight and trying to arrange a contest, which 
is the only way | can account for him ap 
pearing on the scene when he did. 

The following forenoon Al and several 
ranchers returned, the latter glad of the 
chance to secure the fresh meat. We all 
packed out good loads that afternoon. I 
thought IT would succumb under my fifty 
pounds or so before we got out of the woods, 
but one rancher packed ninety-five. Next 
day we returned, taking a hand-saw with 
which to saw the horns in two at the skull. 
This was a good idea, as the taxidermist 
would as soon have them in that shape, and 
to attempt to bring them out of the woods in 
one piece would make the most enthusiastic 
hunter ready to throw the whole affair into 


a ravine and swear off hunting until —next 
time, 

After getting our elk hides safely in brine 
and arranging for their shipment out, Slim 
and I “hit the trail’ again on our return. 
Our time out was much better than going in. 
It may be because our joints were liberally 
lubricated by a heavy downpour of rain 2)- 
most all the way. It was the first we had 
on the trip, and we were therefore not in- 
clined to growl considering the season of the 
year and our proximity to Neah Bay, the 
‘ainiest place in U. S. A., though I must 
only whisper it here in Washington. 

We hope to go again, but for the next few 
years will try some other game while our 
brother sportsmen get a crack at some of the 
remaining elk. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
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SPENCER HORD, EDITOR. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


“THE KING IS DEAD; LONG LIVE THE 
KING!’ 

In hailing the advent of a new century, 
one cannot but help wondering how far the 
ingenuity of man will go, whether the ad- 
vancement of mankind will continue with 
the same rapid strides that have marked 
the last years of the cycle just completed, or 
whether there will come a period of stagna 
tion, then a retrograde movement, and final 
ly chaos, as has been predicted by many 
thinkers, philosophical and otherwise. Surely 
the world is growing better. Every year 
yes, every day —-human ingenuity divines 
some new method for the aequirement of 
knowledge. Knowledge of things both good 
and evil, it is true, but not in the same pro 
pertion, as the human animal is a lover of 
good things and natural selection will teach 
him to avoid the things which are bad. So 
let us all strive for both the moral and 
physical betterment of ourselves and our 
fellowmen, avoiding all things evil, and as 
similating, according to our individual abil 
ity, all that is good, so that in some future 
age mankind will stand the perfect being 
and worthy to be called to a higher sphere 
of usefulness, when this world shall be no 
more. 


SENSITOL. 

Among the many products of the Halter 
Kemper Company of Chicago, Sensitol is, 
perhaps, the one of most interest to the ama 
teur photographer. Sensitol is a practical 
solution for sensitizing any absorbent sur 
face, such as paper, cloth, leather, wood or 
stone, so that a picture may be printed on it 
from any good negative. The directions ac- 
companying this preparation are explicit, and 
we can, from a most exhaustive personal 
test, recommend Sensitol to the amateur as 
thoroughly practical, simple in) manipula 
tion and capable of producing many novel 
and artistic results. 


CH'LD PORTRAITURE. 

‘The lack of success attendant on most at- 
fempts at child) portraiture is distinetly 
traceable to the following causes: First, the 
want of understanding of the nature of the 
child; second, in artistic accessories; third, 
improper lighting and posing; fourth, faulty 
development, 

In attempting to produce a portrait of any 
hitman being, young or old, you are actuated 
by one of two ideas either to produce a 
picture bringing out the individuality of the 
subject, or a pieture portraying some one 
idea of the artist, who uses his model merely 
as a vehicle for the conveying of this idea, 

In either case, using models of a more or 
less mature age, your difficulties are many, 
and doubly so when utilizing a child, whose 
mind is not yet capable of comprehending 
your motive. In any event, your subject 
must be in.syipathy with you, and there can 
be no ironclad rule for securing this mu 
tual understanding between you and the 
child, except that you must be a lover of 
childven, for children) know instinctively 
those who love them. If you have this love, 
you can in most instances, whether the sur- 
roundings be familiar to the child or not, 
secure their attention and most hearty co- 
operation in your endeavors. If the child is 
acquainted with you, the task is much easier, 
but if not, take time and form a mental esti 
mnate—some children of a robust nature may 
be caught up and carried around on your 
shoulder and their friendship secured by 
your evident desire to frolic with them, On 
the other hand, a delicate child, naturally 
timid and retiring, would be frightened al- 
most beyond control by such a procedure, 
and your cause would be hopelessly lost. 
When you have succeeded in securing the 
interest of the child, immediately banish 
from the scene of operations all but the one 
the child has the most contidence in-—in most 
causes the mother will be your ablest assist- 
ant. 

Most children are naturally graceful, and 
will usually with but very little assistance 
from you, assume a pose both natural and 
pleasing. Let their hair and hands alone. 
You know how it aggravates you to have 
some one continually smoothing you down. 
Well, it affeets the child in the same way, 
and usually ends in a very vigorous wail of 
protest. A child is the emblem of simplicity, 
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.« avoid a mass of complicated and mean 
ingless detail; dress them simply, and if you 
have any regard for your reputation as an 
artist, do not pose them with spectacles on, 
or as washing dollies, clothes, ete, 
In lighting your subject, avoid 
coutrasts, too brilliant high lights and deep 
shadows; mellow your light, and where pos 
sible work your lens at full opening in or- 
der to produce the effect and 
Give 


harsh 


of softness 
long an 
possible, especially in photographing white, 
or clothes light in color, and start your plate 


roundness. as exposure as 


in a developer weak in alkali; by this means 


Vhoto. by L. 


Tait, Red Cloud, Neb. 


you will secure perfect control of your high 
lights and will be able to produce the deli 
cate half-tones so delightful in work of this 
nature, In mounting and framing continue 
your idea of simplicity, for a very ornate or 
elaborate frame may destroy all the dainty 
effect of the enclosed print. 


There is an ancient saying, “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” Quien 
Sabe? 


Even in Photography. 
If you want time in which to do a 
thing, you must make it; you'll never 
lind time. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AN IRON WATERFALL. 

That the sun takes peculiar liberties with 
our efforts in photography is most amply 
shown by the accompanying photo taken by 
IL. BE. Tait of Red Cloud, Neb. Mr. Tait Has 
this to say regarding this freak: 


Red Cloud, Neb., November 24, 1890. 

Editor Outdoor Life—l take pleasure in 
sending you herewith a remarkable freak in 
photography. In taking this picture, the 
camera was placed at the extreme height of 
the bridge, parallel with the tapered end of 
the light streak to the right. It is difficult 
to make up one’s mind that this light streak 


FREAK. 


is not a waterfall springing from the oppo- 


site truss of the bridge, yet there is no 
water above the river level many feet be- 
low. Here is one instance of a picture being 


embellished by a light-struck plate. 
L. Bo TAre. 

Upon careful examination of the print we 
do not agree with Mr. Tait as to the plate 
being light struck, the seeming waterfall be- 
ing merely one of the steel braces of the 
bridge, and running from a point in the dis- 
the 
greatly enlarged in size and out of focus; 


tance directly towards lens has been 


but in any event the photo is a decided 
freak and a puzzle at the first glance. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
We will 


PLASTER RELIEFS. 


now endeavor to show how a 


relief in plaster may also be made from the 


ordinary negative, says the Photographic 
News. For this method it is necessary to 


coat a piece of clean glass the same size as 
the negative with a strong solution of gela 
tine, made by placing gelatine to the amount 
of, say, half a test glassful in about half its 
quantity of water, and applying heat to dis 
solve it. solution 


Practically, a saturated 


LIFE. 


how penetrated the gelatine, but only ecar- 
ries away the surface coating which other- 
Wise by crystalizing out would spoil the 
plate. When this is dry we can proceed with 
the printing, which is done in the usual way. 

We shall require some form of actinome 
ter to time the printing, as the glass not be 
ing flexible the progress of the print cannot 
be examined in the ordinary way. There are 
several patterns on the market—Wynne’s be- 


ing perhaps the best. Having exposed the 


Photo. by Geo. A. Green. 


“NOONDAY 


QUIET.” 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE'’S January Photographic Competition. 


should be made. While still in a liquid state, 
pour it steadily over the glass plate, and al 
low to cool and set. 
placing in a bath of 
Bichromate of potash.... 15 ounces. 
Liquid ammonia (S880)... 1 dram. 
This is the ordinary carbon tissue sensi- 
tising bath, and will 
quite well. 
minutes, 
under the cold water tap. This rinsing does 
not wash away the sensitiser, which has by 


When dry, sensitise by 


answer our 
Leave the plate in this for ten 


then 


purpose 


rinse for about four seconds 


negative to the light sufficiently, we proceed 
us follows: 

Take the gelatine plate—which now 
should have a faint image from the negative 
on it—and place it in tepid water, taking ex- 
treme care not to have the water at all hot— 
the object being to dissolve out the bichro- 
mate of potassium that was used to sensitise 
the gelatine. At first the water will rapidly 
color, but after the upper strata—if we may 
employ the term—have been dissolved out, 
elimination proceeds more 
slowly. This is no disadvantage, as the soak- 
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ng of the plate is necessary for the swell- 
ing and consequently the relief of the gela- 
tine. We have found that a whole day’s 
soaking is none too much. 

It will now be noticed that the gelatine 
has acquired a large amount of relief, and 
that those parts that were black in the nega- 
tive-in other words, those parts that were 
protected from the action of the light—have 
swelled the most. This is accounted for by 
the well-known fact that bichromated gela- 
tine, when acted on by the light, is rendered 
insoluble; consequently those parts that are 
protected from the light by the opacity of the 


and evenly pour the contents of the tumbler 
into the dish. The plaster will quickly settle 
so that it covers the whole plate to the depth 
of about a quarter of an inch. When settled 
down, draw off the water by means of a 
piece of small indiarubber tubing, employed 
as a syphon, disturbing the plaster as little 
as possible. Allow the dish to remain un- 
moved for some little while, so that the 
plaster may become somewhat set; then, 
while it is still damp, take a knife and cut 
round the outside of the plate, and gently 
raise same from the dish, taking care not to 
disturb the plaster. Place the plate with the 


Photo. by W. L. Krietenstein 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S January Photographic Competition. 


negative still remain as they were before 
that is, soluble—and consequently when we 
place the plate in the water these parts swell, 
following the usual custom of gelatine when 
placed in an aqueous solution. We will now 
proceed with the next operation. Take the 
wet plate—just as it is taken from swelling 
in the water—and place it in a dish of its 
own size. Then, in a tumbler place a quan- 
ity—-say half a half-pint size tumbler, for a 
juarter-plate—of tine plaster of Paris. Near- 
ly fill the tumbler up with water, stir vigor- 
ously, so that all the plaster is in a state 
of motion in the tumbler, and then steadily 


plaster on it in the oven of the kitchen range, 
and let it bake there till it is quite hard and 
firm. The plate should, indeed, remain in 
the oven until the heat has penetrated right 
through the plaster, dried it up, and by its 
still continuous action burned up the gela- 
tine, leaving the plaster free to come off 
without applying pressure. It will then be 
seen that we have got a mould of plaster of 
the picture that the negative represented, 
and in order to get a plaster cast in relief all 
we have to do is to treat the mould to the 
same series of operations that we did the 
plate with the gelatiue relief on it. 
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One of the chief points of failure in mak 
ing these casts is that the plaster is poured 
on after it has settled in water, and conse 


George A. Green for his print entitled “Noon- 
day Quiet. 
er amateur or professional. is usually most 


” 


The average photographer, eith- 


Photo. by Geo. L, Beam. DUSK. 


Winner of First Prize Colorado Camera Club's Annual Exhibition. 


quently is all lumpy and uneven, The cure 
is obvious. 

We have now shown how relief pictures 
may easily be made, and if this short article 
be the means of inducing any amateurs to 
devote some attention to this charming and 
neglected branch of photography, we shall 
feel that our efforts have Not been in vain. 

Both these methods are, of course, well 
known by certain people interested in pho- 
tography, but the majority who find pleasure 
in practicing the “Black Art” are very much 
at sea—if not totally ignorant—of the meth- 
ods of producing photographs in relief. 


OUR MONTHLY COTPIPETITION. 

The marine part of this month’s competi- 
tion is conspicuous by its absence, from what 
cause we do not know, as in our previous 
competitions this branch of photographic 
art has been well represented. 

This month’s medal was awarded to Mr. 


unhappy in his titles, and Mr. Green is to be 
congratulated for a title so appropriate and 
harmonious with his work. The brilliant 
lighting, the home resting under the shadow 
of the trees, and the entire absence of mo- 
tion are all in complete harmony, and the 
picture taken in its entirety is very pleasing. 

The data furnished wit#/this entry are as 
follows: 

Date negative was made, July, 1890. 

Time of day, noon. 

Light, bright. 

Stop, U. 8S. 32. 

Time, 1 second. 

Plate, Cramer Med. Iso. 

Developer, metal Hydro. 

Printing process, platinotype. 

‘ir. Will L. Krietenstein of Terre Haute, 
Inu., was awarded second place for his print 
entitled ‘““The Winding Stream.” The data 
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furnished with this gentleman's entry are as 
follows: 
Date, January, 189%. 
Time of day, 4 p. m. 
Light, cloudy. 
Lens, Bausch & Lomb. 
Stop, U. S. 8. 
exposure, 1 second. 
Plate, Stanley. 
Developer, Pyro. 
Printing process, albuma. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE C. C. C. 


The annual salon and print exhibition of 
the Colorado Camera Club was formally 


Photo. by R. J. Coleman. 


Winner of Second Prize Colorado Camera Club’s Annual Exhibition. 


opened to the public Saturday evening, De- 
cember 9, 1899, at the rooms of the associa- 
tion, 529 Sixteenth street, Denver. The rooms 
were beautifully decorated for the occasion, 
and crowded with the club’s invited guests. 

The work shows a decided improvement 
in artistic conception and finish over the ef- 
forts of preceding exhibitions, the salon 
containing eighty-six frames, and represent- 
ing the entire West in artistic photography. 

Karly in the year Major William Cooke 
Daniels offered three cash prizes of $40, $20 
and $10 for the three best pictures entered 
in the salon. The awards for these prizes 
were as follows: George L. Beam, first, for 


INDIAN WATER CARRIERS. 
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his entry entitled “Dusk,” a most charming 
marine, a work of art both in conception and 
treatment; Robert J. Coleman of Salt Lake 
City was awarded second place for his pict- 
ure entitled “The Water Carriers,” a typical 
bit of Old Mexico. The third prize was 
awarded to Mr. Gilbert Hassell for his print 
entitled “An Indian Race.” The work of all 
three gentlemen is well known, as they are 
all photographers of some years’ standing, 
and to them much credit is due for their 
consistent endeavors in the production of ar- 
tistic work. 


This exhibition has become the leading 
event of the year in Western photographic 
clubs, and the rooms of the club are al- 
ways crowded with delighted art lovers dur- 
ing exhibition hours. 

The Millen prize of $10 cash for first and 
$5 for second on “Etching Matte,” offered by 
J.C. Millen, M. D., drew a large amount of 
interest, the awards being as follows: First 
prize, “Noonday Quiet,” by George A, Green; 
second, “The Faggot Gatherer,” by Thomas 


A. Morgan. 


Photo, by,Gilbert Hassell. 


AN INDIAN RACE. 


Winner of Third Prize Colorado Camera*Club’s_Annual Exhibition. 
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A DOUBLE EXPOSURE. 


There are 


two sorts of composite photography; 


the intended and the accidental. The accom- 


panyving being ofthe latterand quite contrary to the usual run of double exposures, has actually 


produced a better picture than either of the original exposures. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 
The subjects for 1900, up to and includ- 
ing the month of July, are as follows 
February Interiors. 


March— Home Portraiture. 
April-—Architecture. 
May--Still Life. 


Animals. 
Mountain Scenery. 


June 
July 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
ithe competition for which it is intended. 
The March coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
ind address of the competitor and the 
‘itle or name of the exhibit inust appear 


Negative by R.C. Fisk. 


on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 
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**Outdoor Life’’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


J. A. MCGUIRE, J. A. RICKER, 
Editor. Manager 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 
ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention. 


IN SEASONABLE GREETING. 

At the tail of the year when all the an- 
nual business has been transacted, the cur- 
rent accounts balanced and stock inventor- 
ied, it is a satisfying condition to find the 
trial balance largely in one’s favor. That is 
the condition which we are personally fac- 
ing, and if the reflection from its bright mir- 
ror shows a face full of smiling complacency 
it is because Outdoor Life has the conscious- 
ness that it has not wrought in vain. 

Our year’s work has been fairly well done, 
if the general expression of satisfaction in- 
dulgently showered upon us by appreciative 
friends is any criterion. In every hamlet, 
town and city in the broad West, lying be- 
tween the Big Smoky and tidewater, we 
number friends, and the camps in the hills 
and woods and plains are full of them! We 
find our chief account for a twelve-month of 
hard, persistent, conscientious and expensive 
effort in the one item of universal good will 
and sympathy that has more than compen 
sated us for the large outlay and assidious 
labor that has attended our ambitious desire 
to give American sportsmen a clean, bright 
and deserving medium of inter-communion. 
We have no complaint to make of the result 
of our labors. As an admiring correspondent 
very kindly declares, we “are in the good 


books—and on the credit side—of every 


Western sportsman,” and our subscription 
lists fully bear out the pleasing assertion, 
Our success has been so spontaneous as to 
be almost phenomenal, and if we have a 
single regret in this connection it is because 
we are personally unable to take by the 
hand individually the great clientage whose 
favor has been such a stimulus to greater 
efforts in the future. Suffice it to say to 
them all collectively that we proudly ac- 
knowledge the individual obligation. Our full 
appreciation thereof will find its confirmation 
in the feast that we recognitatively will set 
before them in the coming year. 

In 1444) we propose to give to the sport- 
ing public the best sportsman’s publication 
yet offered the guild. The matter, already so 
distinctively good, will be better than ever 
before. Every article produced will be the 
fruit of careful selection and competent re- 
Vision—the cream of sporting literature by 
the elect of the guild, the actual, practical 
sportsmen who speak by the card and write 
in the fire of their intelligence. The illustra- 
tions will not be excelled by those of any 
publication in any class, and the general 
scope and plane of the magazine will be 
greatly enlarged. 

Particular attention will be paid to the 
graphic presentation of all new ideas and 
inventions pertaining to the sport, and our 
column will be kept strictly abreast of the 
most advanced thought in this and other 
connections. We promise, in short, a read- 
able and valuable vade mecum of outdoor 
life in all its branches, while the indoor 
amenities will not be neglected. We have 
several agreeable surprises in store for our 
friends this season, which we flatter our- 
selves will result in the still closer cementa- 
tion of their good will and esteem. 

In conclusion, we desire to return our 
sincere thanks to the generous host of 
friend who have cheered and encouraged us 
with their sympathy and support. We shall 
endeavor to merit a continuance of it, and 
upon our showing we are content to rest our 
deserts. To every sportsman or sportswoman 
of honorable intent and fair observance we 
make greeting. May you all, irrespective of 
age, sex, color or condition, have good hunt- 
ing and the health, strength and content of 
mind incident to and attendant thereon. 
May your range increase, the game grow 
plentier and your opportunities keep pace 
with both. ‘To all who love sport for sport's 
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suke, Outdoor Life wishes a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 


THE CARTER COLLECTION. 


That the state of Colorado should lose no 
time in securing the Carter collection of 
mounted animals now stored at Breckenridge 
every fair-minded person will admit. One of 
the vaunted boasts of the state—and an ele- 
ment that brings hundreds of tourists here 
annually—is that for the variety and class of 
big game Colorado stands pre-eminent among 
the states of the Union, and now that we 
have within our grasp, at a nominal expend- 
iture, a complete collection of the fauna of 
the state, it will go down in history as a 
burning shame if this collection is not se- 
eured, 

Professor Carter, the owner, has spent the 
greater number of his years in collecting 
specimens of the wild animals of Colorado— 
in fact, it has been his hobby and life work— 
and he makes two propositions to the state, 
one of which it should accept. He is willing 
to sell it outright for a sum which he be- 
lieves would only compensate him for his 
labor, or he will donate it free provided a 
suitable building is erected in which to ex- 
hibit and care forit and a salary appropriated 
for a curator. He would make it a condition 
that he be appointed curator, but inasmuch 
as someone- would have to be employed to 
take care of it, his demand in this respect is 
not an unreasonable one, as no better man 
for the position could be advanced than the 
one who gathered and preserved the collec- 
tion during these many years. 

A prominent and philanthropic gentleman 
of Denver has already offered to donate 
funds for a suitable building in City Park, 
where the collection should by all means re- 
pose, and now it remains for the enterprising 
state of Colorado to say whether or not she 
will perpetuate at home one of the most 
complete collection of wild fauna extant. If 
the state doesn’t soon act, the collection will 
be sold to an eastern enterprise, as negotia- 
tions are already being exchanged to this 
end. 

[Since the above was written some of the en- 
terprising citizens of Denver, including Govern- 
or Thomas, John F. Campion and J. A. Thatcher, 
have held a meeting and decided to provide 
means forerecting a building in City Park for 
this collection and placing Professor Carter in 
charge as curator, which action on the part of 


gentlemen is to be highly commended,.— 
VD. 


EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL PARK. 

In this age of extravagance in national ex- 
penditures, lavish appropriations for public 
buildings, harbors and other worthy im- 
provements, there is one crying need that we 
of the West should not lose sight of. 

We have a National Park that is a credit 
to America, with its wonderful and almost 
unlimited resources of game, such as bear, 
elk, deer, buffalo, moose, mountain sheep, 
antelope and most all the smaller varieties, 
The average elevation in the park at which 
the big game can winter is about 8,000 feet, 
and as a consequence the hard snows and 
biting cold weather of the park drives the 
elk, deer and antelope—but in particular the 
elk—down to the lower altitudes found in the 
Jackson Hole country and the Green river 
desert. Elk in the park in winter have been 
found in such reduced condition that one on 
snowshoes would find it no trouble to glide 
up to the animal and lay the hands on its 
shoulder. They invade ranches, when the 
natural food is hidden under four feet of 
show, and eat the hay from the stacks in the 
presence of the owners, so famished and 
starved do they become. They hover together 
in Jackson’s Hole—a little 10x10-mile dish- 
shaped stretch of country, where the weather 
is milder—and here and on the surrounding 
hills they pass the severe winters character- 
istic of that section. When the melting snows 
disappear from the hills in the spring (where 
they are driven by ranchmen), the hundreds 
of carcasses found in their wake each year 
tell the tale of suffering and privation which 
they endure. By this means, and by the 
depredations of hunters and game butchers, 
it is easy to foretell the future of the elk, 
unless immediate steps are taken to protect 
and care for them. 

It has been suggested—and we believe has 
already been drafted as a measure—that the 
National Park be extended south for about 
fifty miles, so as to include all of the Jack- 
son’s Hole country, for the purpose of af- 
fording a better winter range for the elk, 
and in which provision for feeding and car- 
ing for them could be made. This section is 
almost as attractive as the park itself, and 
with proper improvement could be made 
equally so, as the Grand Teton—undoubtedly 
the grandest mountain to gaze upon in Amer- 
ica—rises up just inside the timber reserve 
of the park, while Jackson’s lake, a beauti- 
ful body of water, would also be embraced 
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by the extension. In addition good fishing 
something that cannot be found in the park 
if healthy fish is wanted—would be added to 
the itinerary of the pleasure seeker. 

The section south of the park for fifty 
miles, with the eastern and western bounda- 
ries as extremities, is practically a poor 
man’s country—some 200 settlers being lo 
cated there, the total assessed valuation of 
whose belongings, cattle and all, would not 


amount to over $100,000—and on this account 
the purchase of the interests would not in 
volve a heavy sum, 

The men who have so far directed the agi 
tation for an extension of the National Park 
should have the undivided support of every 
naturalist, sportsman and well-wisher of the 
nation’s progress. OUTDOOR LIFE will not 
cease in its efforts until the scheme is a con 


Photo. by D. W. Spalding A HARD WINTER. 


Showing band of elk going to feeding grounds in Jackson Hole, Wyo.) 
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GAME DEPREDATORS CONVICTED, 
Okla., Dee. 12, 
county came warden of 
Oklahoma together with Deputy War- 
den Charles T. Gorton of Cleveland county, Ok- 
lahoma territory, have made an important seiz- 
ure of quail, and have, furthermore, caused the 
arrest and conviction of the parties handling the 
Mr. Gorton got a shipment of 56,000 
quail from Cleveland county, traced the same to 
the Charles KE. Post of Oklahoma City, 
then to the Armour Packing Company. It 
later seized by Messrs. Grant 
Wells-l'argo Express office. 
The second seizure of 1,000 quail was made No- 


Norman, 1809 
Grant, 


county, 


Mr. Whit M 


same, onto 
store ol 
Wis 


and Gorton at the 


vember 30th by Mr. Grant on the trucks of the 
Wells-Fargo express, consigned to the Armour 
Packing Company At the trial for the above 


offenses the Armour Packing Company pleaded 
The Wells-Fargo 
has appealed his case. 

Knough quail were sold to pay all cost of ar- 
rest and conviction, and the balance given to the 
poor. This good work means everything for the 
protection of the game of this Territory. If 
other wardens of the Territory would take hold 
and make some arrests, it would not be long 
before it would be unprofitable to attempt the 
illegal traffle by the largest packing houses in 
the country. 

Mr. Grant is a brother to ex-Governor J. B. 
Grant of Colorado and Dr. W. W. Grant of Den- 
ver. J. A. RICKER, 


guilty and paid tine and costs. 
express agent 


Fred Von Holdt, writing to the Denver “Post” 
under date of December 12, advocates the placing 
of the jack rabbit on the list of protected game 
animals, basing his position on the fact that 
the long-eared animal is rapidly nearing extine- 
tion. It would be well for Mr. Von Holdt to go 
among the farmers and fruit growers in the rab- 
bit-infested regions of the country and note the 
number of “rabbit fences’’ erected at great cost 
to keep the pests out, before going over 
strongly to the cause of Bre'r Jack Rabbit. 


too 


Our esteemed friend kK. T. Fisk of Carbonado, 
Washington, writes to this office as follows: 
“This state made one good move for the 
man who enjoys deer hunting, and that is the 
new law allows the use of hounds for deer west 
of the Cascade mountains. They might as well 
have such a law anyhow, as every deer hunter 
in this part of the state and in western Oregon 
hunts deer with hounds. It is almost impossible 
to successfully hunt deer here without hounds. 
East of the mountains, where the country is 
open, | would not advocate hunting deer with 
hounds. I have owned and hunted hounds for 
years and love the music they make when driv- 
ing big game.”’ 


has 


A SUCCESSFUL WYOMING HUNT. 
Evanston, Wyo., Dec. 2. 
Ileaded by J. H. Ryckman of this city and ac- 
companied part of the way by Attorney W. J. 
Hills of Evanston and Ira Downer of Big Piney, 
a party of gentlemen composed of C. EF. Hoteh- 
Kiss, a wealthy manufacturer of Binghampton, 
New York; his attorney, I. W. Jenkins, one of 
the foremost lawyers of the state of New York, 
and J. D. Benedict, of the firm of Benedict & 
Phelps, prominent lawyers of Denver, left Kem 
merer, Wyoming, on October 29th, and headed 
their course to Big Piney and then on up to the 
Cotonwoods, Horse creek and upper Green River 


and pitched their tents on the east side of the 
Gros Ventre divide. 
The above named gentlemen have hunted in 


many sections of this country but nowhere was 
their unbounded as in this wild 
rupped portion of Uinta, county, Wyoming 
all that the law allowed 
Some tine specimens olf 
hides and Mr. 
brought down a 
sheep animal find and 
wet. But, by creeping stealthily 
through snow and over jagged peaks, and sleep 
ing night on the bleak and breezy summit 
of the Gros Ventre, with no shelter except thet 
blankets and the starry canopy of the sky, they 
surprised, carly in the morning, four noble spec 
imens of mountain sheep in their native haunt: 
and got two out of the bunch. 

One of the mountain sheep was taken to Den 
ver with the party and the other, with one an 
telope, Was brought to Evanston by Mr. Ryck 
man and displayed with much pride in front of 
kk. W. Bryne & Co.'s meat market 
days. 

John M. Royle, the butcher, skinned out both 
animals and ye scribe had the pleasure of mak 
ing an excellent super on a savory piece of wild 
game. 

On 
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one 


for several 


the carcass of the 

Royle did an exceptionally 
Iie skinned the sheep, carefully removing the 
meat from the bones and leaving the skeleton 
perfectly intact, ready for the taxidermist. He 
then stuffed the body with excelsior, drew the 
hide together, crated it and shipped it to Ward's 
Museum of Natural Science at Rochester, New 
York, at the doors Of which institution, we ven- 
ture to say, not many rarer specimens or better 
prepared specimens have recently entered, 

GEO. 8. MARX 
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The annual report of Captain Brown, super- 
intendent of the Yellowstone National Park, 
made public on November 28, recommends ‘‘that 
the forest reserve bordering on the southern lim- 
its of the park be made part of the park, under 
the provisions of the national park protective 
act.”’ This is necessary for the better protection 
of the game in the park. As the mater now 
stands the superintendent has no authority to 
prevent hunting in the strip, except when it is 
done in violation of the game laws of Wyoming. 
Antelope, deer and bear are increasing in the 
park, He estimates that there are 60,000 elk and 
about fifty buffalo in the park. Moose are in- 
creasing since the passage of stringent laws 
against killing them in Wyoming. (The recom- 
mendation outlined above in regard to the exten- 
sion of the National Park is covered in the Edi- 
torial Department of this number of “Outdoor 
Life.’’"—Ed.) 
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FOR A RECORDS ASSOCIATION, 

That rifle and trap shooting in America have 
made such progress as they have without some 
organization to collect, pass on and exercise 
an espionage over records is amazing, in the 
face of the number and variety of magnificent 
performances made each year with the rifle 
and shotgun 

“Outdoor Life’ has taken the subject up 
with a number of prominent shooters of both 
arms, and without a single exception they are 
in favor of some organized effort) being put 
forth for the repository of these records and 
the exercise of authority over them After ful- 
ly considering the matter we would suggest the 
following plan 

There are upwards of 2,000 shotgun and rifle 
clubs in the United States, 50 per cent of which 
we feel sure could be induced to join, say, the 
Trap and Rifle Records Union of America, at 
$1.00 each as yearly dues Suppose that only 
50) clubs could be secured: this would make the 
income from dues $500 a year, which, together 
with fees received from record certificates and 
other sources, would swell it: to $700 or $800 a 
year at least This amount should amply pay 
for a secretary's time and leave enough over 
for postage, stationery and incidental expenses, 
which could be reduced to a minimum. 

We believe that no time should be lost in 
forming a committee for the organization and 
consummation of such a plan This committee 
could be composed of from tive to seven shotgun 
and rifle shooters to be selected, say, one from 
each of the tive or seven largest shooting cen- 
ters of the country, whose duties should be the 
framing of rules and the mapping out of the 
work and objects of the organization. 

In this connection Outdoor Life merely 
wishes to call the attention of the rifle and trap 
shooters to a matter which we believe to be 
of vital importance to their welfare, and shall 
be most glad to receive comments and sugges- 
tions on the plan, that we may publish them for 
the benefit of our brother sportsmen and shoot- 


ers, 


A DEFI TO HEAVYWEIGHTS. 


“Outdoor Life’ is aucsorized to publish a 
challenge issued by the three Miller brothers 
of Oxford, Kansas, who offer to shoot any three 
brothers in Kansas a blue rock target race. 
They will be willing to allow the concession that 
the three opponents need not be brothers pro- 
vided they weigh an average of 220 pounds 
each, Here is an oppor unity for some of the 
fast heavyweight squads of Kansas to come to 
the fore and furnish some fun and entertain- 
ment, and, incidentally, make a class record. 


MK. SHEARD ON THE TACOMA SHOOT, 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 6, 1899. 

Outdoor Life—I have just finished 
reading your report of the Washington state 
shoot held in Tacygma, the latter part of Octo- 
ber and from the way it reads | have conclud- 
ed Denham must have sent it in. Owing to a 
live weeks’ siege of bronchitis, | was too weak 
to take part in but four or five events of the 
shoot and could not hit a barn. But in jus- 
tice to Tom Ware of Spokane (the best shot 
in this state, at either live birds or blue rocks) 
and Dick Stevens of Seattle (in my judgment 
a close second to Ware), who did shoot through 
the tournament, | wish to say that both of 
these men had been sick for several days and 
attended the tournament against the advice 
of their physicians I wish also to state that 
the poorest shooting was done on blue rocks 
at this tournament in the history of the asso- 
elation Never before had such low averages 
been made, nor was the individual champion- 
ship ever Won on as low a score; and never 
Was there such a plain case of “‘yellow”’ in the 
neck shown at any exhibition than Denham 
showed when he won it. Hie never had any 
idea of winning the championship when he 
sturted in, but by some accident or good luck, 
with his tirst twenty-five, he got them straight 
and as he had the lead of two or three birds, 
there was some chance of him winning out in 
the last twenty-tive. If you ever saw a case 
of “yellow” in your life, it was exhibited here, 
Hie Hinehed at almost every bird, and at times 
he flinched so badly he almost fell over on his 
face, but by good luck (which is always with 
Denham at a shooting match), after flinching 
“a time or two at a bird, he would get it at 80 
yards Iie missed tive -irds out of his last 
twenty-five, and finally won out by one bird. 
| am satistied if there had been two more birds 
to shoot at he would have lost. 

You can imagine what kind of shooting was 
done on blue rocks at this tournament, when 
the high average was S80 per cent. won by Dick 
Stevens, while Denham’'s average on blue rocks 
at the tournament was less than SO per cent. 
And as to live birds, they were simply “rot- 


ten They were moulting and it was raining 
all day. They were wet and could not fly if 
they wanted to. As to thirty straight being 


the prettiest contest for the honor in the his- 
tory of the association, | don’t know as there 
was anything exceptionally pretty about the 
same championship shoot in 18%, when half 
a dozen men killed over thirty straight, and 
Dell Cooper of Whatcom and myself killed 67 
of these birds straight, and decided to shoot off 
the tle on Thanksgiving, when the birds could 
tly W. F. SHEARD. 


There will be a big New Year's shoot at Se- 
dam's Park, Denver, which will be open to all. 
Clay bird shooting will be indulged in all day. 
There are also some special matches scheduled 
which will attract considerable interest, among 
them a 100-bird race between George G. Pickett 
of Denver and John W. Garrett of Colorado 
Springs for $10 and the price of the birds. Mr. 
Garrett recently defeated W. R. Mason of Colo- 
rado Springs by a score of 9% to 8% and Mr. 
Pickett is shooting well, too, so that in this 
match a lively race can be expected. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


RAP GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 
San Francisco, Dec. 10. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club held 
heir regular club shoot to-day. There was a 
ood attendance of members. Light and wind 
were favorable for good scores. As there is 
ut one more shoot this year, the members are 
istling to better their scores. McLaughlin 
looks like a sure winner of the rifle champion- 
hip, also winner of the .oore Trophy" for 
best single score, as he improved his already 
ood scores to-day by making 454 in his twenty 
228, 226, <A. B. Dorrell shot his first 
class scores to-day as a member, and shows he 
can still make the boys hustle by making 91 
with pistol and 223 with rifle. I. W. Belknap 
further increased his lead for the first class 
medal to-day, putting him well in the lead. Dr. 
Rodgers made the top score to-day, and the 
best score of the year in his class score in the 
Giermania Club—451 in the twenty shots; he also 
made 222 in his match for the ‘‘Bushnell’’ tro- 
phy in the same club, g.ving him a good lead 
on that medal; he is also tie for first cash prize 
on same. This has been one of the hardest- 
fought matches on record, 


hots, Ll. e., 


The club held their annual meeting for elec- 
tion of officers for 1900 on December 5th. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Il. Bushnew: viee president, D. W. MeLaugh- 
lin; secretary and treasurer, F. EF. Mason; first 
hooting master, Kk. N. Moore: second master, 
(. M The trustees hold over from 
last year, namely, F. kk. Mason, Kk. P. Jacobson 
ind Otto Bremer, 


Hlenderson 


The program committee are hard at work 
on the 1900 program and from the enthusiasm 
manifest at the last meeting we expect to be 
ible to present a program that will please all 
the shooters 

On account of our last shoot this year falling 
on Christmas eve, we have decided to hold our 
banquet, team ehoot and distribution of prizes 
on our first shoot in January, 1900, as most of 
the shooters want to be at home on Christmas 
eve, jut we give due notice that a fine of $1 
Will be levied on any member who fails to show 
up on January 4, 1900, to “‘gorge’’ himself with 
Captain Siebe’s “good cheer’’ and to see the 
proud winners of the trophies walk off with 
them. 

To-day'’s scores were as follows—Rifle, 200 
yards, offhand, 25-ring target: 


W. MeLaughlin 226 207 
lb. W. MeLaughlin Cc. M. Henderson... 206 
A. B. Dorrell 203 
W. Belknap..... y 200 
J. Kullmann ..... a G. Tammeyer ...... 198 
Pistol—50 yards, standard American target: 
J. EK. Gorman...... 9 CC. M. Henderson... 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers. 91 Maj. J. Tompkins*. 79 
A. B. Dorrell ...... 75 
Roberts® ........ 88 J. Kullmann ....... 57 
*44-cal. 8S. & W. revolver. 


There was recently he.d at Black Hawk, Col- 
orado, a team rifle match between two teams 
composed on one side of old-timers, and on the 
other by what was cait ‘scrubs” of Central 
City. The “serubs'’ nov. only held the old- 
timers level, but administered a defeat by the 
score of 511 to 508. 


Db. R. C8 SCORES OF THE YEAR. 

The year's shooting of the Denver Rifle Club 
is drawing to a close, and nearly all of the im- 
portant contests seem to be already decided. 
There may be a few changes in the positions of 
the men, but the winners up to December 18 
were practically already in the lead. At the 
MW-yard range C. C. Ford is in the lead for the 
gold medal, having made eleven ‘possibles.’’ 
In this contest D. W. King, Jr., has ten scores 
of 49 or better, and G. L. Vought has elecen of 
is or better. For the 500-yard championship, 
the scores being made for that contest alone, 
the leaders are: 


50 49 49 49 49 49 49 
49 48 48 47 45 45 45 42-—713 


49 49 49 48 47 46 46 40—722 

The others have not made their full fifteen 
scores, 

The handicap shoot at 200 yards has drawn 
out almost the full force of the club, but G. L. 
Vought is in the lead, his handicap of 70 having 
put him there by a good margin. The four 
high scores are: 


(CID 90 86 S84 S483 83 83 82—918 


79 78 77 77 76 76 74 TA T4891 
85 84 82 Sz 82 SL 80 78 
83 82 SL SI S81 SL 80 SO SO—ST9 

A. W. Peterson, from scratch, has 857, his 
high score being 89 and his low score 83. 

For the club championship at 200 yards, 15 
seores, G. L. Vought is in the lead, having a to- 
tal of 1,226. A. W. Peterson has run him pretty 
close, with 1,220, D. W. King, Jr., is third, with 
1211, and not yet out of the race. The others 
are close up, but have little chance for the place, 

G. G. R & P. CLUB SCORES. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 26. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club scores 
for to-day were as follows. The light was very 
changeable, making constant play with the 
sights for elevation necessary; not much wind. 

Rifle Scores—200 yards, offhand—F, Ik. Mason, 
216; D. W. MeLaughlin, 216; C. M, Henderson, 
216, 213; J. KE. Gorman, 212, 200; G. Tammeyer, 
207; F. W. Belknap, 202; Kk. N. Moore, 195; O. 
Bremer, 19%; J. F. Bridges, 191. 

Pistol Scores—50 yards—J. EK. Gorman, 93, 93; 
(, Roberts, 79; C. M. Henderson, 77; J. F. 
Bridges, 74; E. N. Moore, 73; F. W. Belknap, 73. 

G. 


Much increased interest is centering among 
the members of the Denver Indoor Rifle Club, 
whose organization has lately done much to en- 
courage indoor shooting by fitting up a commod- 
ious range and offering prizes for creditable 
seores. This range is open to members all the 
time, while regular meetings occur every Tues- 
day evening, when a large attendance is usually 
manifest. The club held its first 
shoot on Thanksgiving Day. It was a re-entry 
shoot, the best three 5-shot scores counting. 
The rifle offered for first prize was won by Dr. 
J. A. Cochran with the scores of 122, 122, 123, 
with handicap allowance of 5 points added to 
each. The club will hold a New Year's shoot 
which will undoubtedly see a big attendance. 
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CONTEST 


Schuetzen 


ind 
November 


10 10 


rest 
shooting 


Slo lo lo le 
8 7 

6 


10 lv lv 10 lw 


rest 


shooting offhand 


the 
scores made under conditions 


Schuetzen 
SCHUSTER, Team Captain 
Club Secretary 
PALM, Scorer. 


Schuetzen 
Repeating 
Denver Ritle Club on 


S10 


‘ 


‘ 


the 
made 
imposed by Outdoor Life for its team competi- 
tion for Winchester Schuetzen 
JR., Team Captain. 
STRONG, 
STRONG 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


unknown angles 


SEATTLE SCORES. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec, 1 
Despite rain and wind, a good crowd gathered 


at the West Seattle traps on Thanksgiving Day 
to celebrate the annual Thanksgiving shoot of 
the Seattle Rod and Gun Club W. A. Hardy 
carried off the honors in the live bird events 
with Ellis a close second. Arthur DuBray 
the expert, did excellent work with a 20-gauge 
gun from the same mark that the 12 gauugers 
used, 


Five Singles, Live Birds 


ellis 3 Wood 


Fifteen Live Birds, Handicap 


Charles . ; S Du Bray ll 
W. A. Hardy .138 Wood 
Kllis . 13 


Five Pairs Doubles, Targets 


Wood 2 Black 

Crawford KRuppe 
Hlartwick » Du Bray 

Mete . .« 
Mott. . 


J. N. HARDY 


TRAP AT FT. COLLINS 


kort Collins, Colo., Dec, & 


The following scores were made here to-day 


by the It. Collins Gun Club, at twenty-tive tar 
gets thrown from a magautrap: 


Budrow ... ly House. . : Is 
Abbott... Andrews... 4 
21 Clark .. 1S 
Gray . . 


F. D. ABBOTT 


A 3%-CALIBER EXPRESS RIFLE. 


One of the Well-known British firms, makers 


of express rifles, in its experiments and tests 
to ascertain the best caliber to adopt in its lat- 
est model express rifle, settled upon .350 caliber 
The shell is bottlenecked, and in addition tapers 
from the shoulder to the head. The bullet 


weighs 310 grains and is made either with full 
jacket or soft point. A muzzle velocity of 2050 
feet per second was obtained in the trials 
When loaded with Cordite its striking energy 
was 2008 foot-pounds, as against 1928 for the .30 
1776 for the .450, and 1754 for the .500 express, the 
two latter loaded with Curtis & Harvey's No. 6 
black powder, The rifle weighs nine pounds 
as against ten to twelve pounds for the old 
model express rifles. The maker's aim has 
been to supersede the ordinary type of expres 
and big game rifles by a new series, in which 
the acknowledged advan.ages of the small ca! 
iber sporting rifle shall be extended to weapon 
combining equal or higher velocity with heavier 
projectiles of greater diameter. 


| 
THE ¢ 2 GUN CLUB | 
4 Dec. 7, 1899. 
5 monthly under the | 
most favorable The day was 
clear and calm, which was much in favor of the ; 
members The following m the score 
First Event 10 blue unknown angles: 
; Shaw, 8; Higgins, 6; HDS: Burt, 5; Wat F 
tenburg, 4; Brantner, 4 
4 Burt, 10; Shaw, 10; Brom, 4; Hubbard, 5s; Hig- 
xins, 7; Wattenburg, 2. 
; for club championship Burt, 20; Shaw, 
14; Brantner, Hubbard, 13; Higgins, 12; Wat 
| 
ThAM SCORE 
For Winchester lille, donated by 
the Winchester Repeath Arms Co Score of 
the Golden Gate Club, San 
Francisco Cal shot Isv—back 
Capt. Schuster 9 S S 91010 90 
Dr. L. ©} Rodger 98 757910 8 81 
J. Gorman 9S TS. 975 S 
D. B. Faktor 8 510 9 6 7— 7% 
Mason 7 7 710 8 10— 8% 
: 
Less 25 points for IZ of five mem 
bers, Gorman alone offhand pH) 
107 
Score for November 26, 189% 
Capt Schuster 9 S10 S— SS 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers. 7 10 
Db. W. McLaughlin 910 91 
: Less 25 points for palm mt of tive mem- 
imposed by Out mpe- 
tition for Win 
FREI 
J. E 
; For W Rifle donated by 
the Wit Arms Company 
Made by November 12, 1890 
©. E. Adamson. 8 6 6 6 9 8 810 7 
4 A. W. Peterson. 6 9 HB 7 610 6 6 5—73 : 
G. C. Schoyen 8 5 8 § 7510 6 972 
Hl. Elliott 6 6 9 598 5 
G. L. Vought S 6 5 6 6 86910 6—69 
D. W. King, Jr. 799765676 7 6—69—429 | 
‘ 
] 
i 
\ 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. shot rifle record on the Columbia target on No- 


Woodworths Shorthand and Commercial Col- vember 19 at the near shoot of the above club 
on Harbor View range. He made 34 points in 
wa lege of Denver has issued its 1900 calendar, ten shots in the Glindemann’s all-c ‘rs’ rifle 
which is a particularly handsome and striking medal match, beating ite dene of 3. held ae 
ae work of art. It is sent to any address free. A. Pape since last December. The best the 
ol Robert A. Gregory, one of the most genial eastern shots have reached is 39 on rw y et. 
dy gentlemen who ever cast a shadow, a sports- Young's individual shots were 3, 4, 3, 2, : RS 
be man of the highest type and a prominent and 1—34. This shows a 8 2-5 inch aver: ad ¥ he 
: successful mining man of Cripple Creek, has shooting was offhand at 200 yards with target 
ty departed for a six months’ trip of Southern rifle. The strain was great when he realized 
rai Colorado, New Mexico and possibly Old Mex- that he had a chance of breaking the record, but 
rs ico Hie will visit the famous Cliff Dwellers for all that held steady, getting better results 
ruins of ,Southern Colorado and New Mexico with each shot, Young's last bullet was placed 
while away. in the inch center and he called the result be- 
One of the latest gems from the publishers is fore the marker put up the bullseye flag. 
i little book entitled “‘Scraps,’’ from the pen 
\ of Lewis B. France of Denver. It is a volume A HANDSOME CALENDAR. 
' in, three | stories, the first of which is called The Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati is 
a wag the other two “Friends” and out with their handsome calendar for 1900. It 
n the Fly,” respectively. The stories con- certainly equls, if it does not excel, their pre- 
tained in the book are brief, intensely interest- vious successful efforts in this line. 
1 ing, and characteristic of Judge Fk rance 8 The central tigure of this calendar is a west- 
; pleasing style. The retail price is 15 cents. For ern plainsman, who has just shot an antelope 
sale at the news stands, apparently on the run. He has just galloped up 
The 1900 Sportsman's Show under the aus- and reined his horse back onto its haunches, 
pices of the Massachusetts Sportsmen's Asso where his game lies dead. This is a_ typical 
clation wil be held in the Mechanics’ building, American scene. 
‘ oston, from, February 22 next to March 10, The well-executed vignettes about the cen- 
\ inclusive. krém the ringing down of the cur- tral scene illustrate sports in the Philippines, 
tain upon of the very successful show of 18s Cuba and Porto Rico and Hawali, also live 
plans were mapped out ana preparations be pigeon shooting and a group of Uncle Sam's 
xun for the coming exhibition, which is be- “boys at long range rifle practice. This well 
lieved will be one of the largest of the kind illustrates the business of this company, which 
ever held. is to furnish, as the calendar states, ‘‘Ammuni- 
The Ideal Hland-Book is usually a repository tion for our World wide possessions. 
for valuable information to the shooter, and 
the new catalogue, No. 12, is no exception SAMPLE BOTTLES “3 IN 1” FREE, 
to the rule, It is as full of good matter us an Of the several new advertisements which 
lay exe is of meat, is comprehensive, well illustrat- vrace this month's issue of “Outdoor Life,’’ 
at ed and neatly printed, and should be in the none are more acceptable than that of G. W. 
hands of every man who wields a firearm of Cole & Co., of 141 Broadway, New York, man- 
any deseription, In our last number we pub- ufacturers of the well-known rust preventative 
- lished a oouere ot full pages of table matter “3S in 1." Messrs. Cole & Co. have been man- 
is from the ideal Hand Book, and in this connec ufacturing this preparation for over five years, 
re tion will say that of just such instructive read- and it is safe to say that no other article fills 
tl ing is the book almost entirely composed. The the wants so completely and satisfactorily as 
4 work is malied gratis by the Ideal Mfg. Co.. this one does. It is the only article that will 
18 New Haven, Conn., 6 cents In stamps to cover clean all residue of either smokeless or black 
4] postage. powders from the bore of a rifle or gun. It 
7 One of the most promising concerns in the lubricates without gumming and absolutely 
19 sporting goods business is that of the Olsmith prevents rust in all climates. 
li Arms Co. of Guthrie, Oklahoma Ty. They have G. W. Cole & Co. write us that in order to 
16 the only exclusive gun and sporting goods house demonstrate the good qualities of their com- 
Is in the territory, carrying a_fine line of guns, pound among gun people who have never tried it 
" ammunition, bicycles, ete. They are agents for they will donate free, express prepaid, to any 
‘ Spalding’s. “ir. Olsmith is secretary of the regularly organized gun cluy, eighteen quarter- 
, Guthrie Gun Club, is a fine shot and a most ounce bottles of “3 in I’ upon receipt of a let- 
l popular sportsman. Being an expert gunsmith, ter from the secretary of such club, provided, 
and having the latest improved machinery for however, that the club has not heretofore re 
tine gun work, including a Whitney automatic ceived such a shipment. 
choke-boring machine, the sportsmen in Ok- Nearly 1,000 gun clubs are now using ‘3S in 
lahoma can place their orders with Mr. Ol- 1," and we feel certain that many new ones in 
kers smith with tue fullest confidence that they will the West will soon be added to this big list. 
ents receive the attention of an expert. é 
‘lat Nothing is so winning as a happy disposi- HOW TO TRAVEL 
tion, and nothing we anow of spreds sunshine 
iber in its path so effectively as humorous rhyme. In selecting your route to the Pacific Coast 
pers There i writer of such in Denver James 10 the ‘and com: 
tar Adams of » Denve s yhose name : antages i = 
ullet Ad- forts offered by the RIO GRANDE W ESTERN 
full ams has passed the meridian of life, but his en- RAILWAY, in connection with the Denver & 
2050) chanting, myrthful, easy-flowing verse, which Rio Grande and ¢ olorado Midland Railroads in 
sal appears each evening in the avove paper under the trip via Salt Lake City. : The Rio Grande 
als the title of “Postscripts’ wou.u lead one to Western Railway is the only line passing di- 
ergy believe that he was a much younger man. rectly through Salt Lake City, and in addition 
BOK His personlity is as gentle as that of a child, to the glimpse it affords of the Mormon ¢ ity, 
and simplicity plays around every radiant the Great Salt Lake, it offers choice of three 
, the smile on his well-shaped face. He took ‘'M. distinct routes to the West and the most mag- 
No. 6 quad's’’ place on the Detroit Free Press once nificent age 4 in the world. The Salt Pal- 
inds for several weeks while that gentleman was Ce is now open to the public in Salt Lake 
! off on a vacation. and no one ever knew that City as the most novel and attractive spectacle 
» old “M. Quad” had ijeft the city of Detroit. Mr. of the age. _ Stop-over privilege is extended at 
ha Adams has favored “Outdoor Life’ this month Salt Lake City on all classes of tickets read- 
pres with a contribution which we consider one of i the Rio anes Western ee ra 
the best he has ever written. He lately issued This line operates a double train service be- 
vhich a booklet entitled “Breezy Western Verse,”’ tween Denver and Ogden, carrying Pullman 
cal published by the Denver Evening Post, retall- Palace 
.pon ing at 25 cents. which no lover of humorous reclining chair cars, also a perfect dining car 
verse should miss. service. 
“avie: For illustrated pamphlets apply to or write 
F, O. Young of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle George W. Heintz, Acting General Passenger 


“lub of San Francisco, broke the world’s ten- Agent, Salt Lake City. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


SHOOT OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE GUN CLUB. 


Brighton, Colo., Dec, 7, 1899. 

The Outdoor Life Gun Club held its first 
monthly practice shoot this afternoon under the 
most favorable circumstances. The day was 
clear and calm, which was much in favor of the 
members. The following is the score: 

First Event—10 blue rocks, unknown angles: 
Shaw, &; Higgins, 6; Hubbard, 5; Burt, 5; Wat- 
tenburg, 4; Brantner, 4. 

Second Event—15 blue rocks, unknown angles: 
Burt, 10: Shaw, 10; Brantner, 9; Hubbard, $s; Hig- 


gins, 7; Wattenburg, 2 


Third Event—25 blue rocks, unknown angles, 


for club championship medal: Burt, 20; Shaw, 
14: Brantner, 14; Hubbard, 13; Higgins, 12; Wat- 
tenburg, ¥. GEO. BURT, Secretary. 


TEAM CONTEST SCORE 


For Winchester Schuetzen Rifle, donated by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Score of 
the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, San 
Francisco, Cal., shot November 26, 1899—back 


score for July: 


Capt. Schuster § $1010 10— & 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers. 9 8 7 53 7 9 9 $1 
J. E. Gorman 9678. 8 
D. W. McLaughlin 910 9 7 9 9 810 7 6-4 
KF. E. Mason .. 81010 8 7 7 710 8 10— 85 
92 

Less 25 points for palm rest of five mem- 
bers, Gorman alone shooting offhand 25 


Score for November 26, 1599: 
Capt. Schuster .10 7 $10 679 8 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers. 7 810101010 7 810 
J. EK. Gorman 


D. W. McLaughlin 6 910 910 810 910 10— 91 
F. E. Mason ... 

Less 25 points for palm rest of five mem- 
bers, Gorman alone shooting offhand = 
479 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above competitive scores made under conditions 
imposed by Outdoor Life for its team compe- 
tition for Winchester Schuetzen rifle. 

FRED P. SCHUSTER, Team Captain 
J. E. GORMAN, Club Secretary 
Cc, F. PALM, Scorer. 

For Winchester Schuetzen Rifle donated by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Made by Denver Rifle Club on November 12, 1% 


©. E. Adamson. 6669 8 810 7 5 
A. W. Peterson. 9 816 7610 6 6 
G. C. Schoyen 58 5761069 972 


9 5 98 5 
6 6 6—69 
6576 7 669-429 


Hl. Elliott S 6 
G. L. Vought. 
D. W. King, Jr. 7 
We hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above competitive score, made under . onditions 
imposed by Outdoor Life for its team competi- 
tion for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 
D. W. KING, JR., Team Captain. 
E. STRONG, Secretary 
E. STRONG, Scorer 
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SEATTLE SCORES. 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 1 

Despite rain and wind, a good crowd gathered 
at the West Seattle traps on Thanksgiving Day 
to celebrate the annual Thanksgiving shoot ot 
the Seattle Rod and Gun Club. W. A. Hardy 
carried off the honors in the live bird events 
with E. BE, Ellis a close second. Arthur DuBray 
the expert, did excellent work with a 20-gaugés 
gun from the same mark that the 12-gaugers 
used, 


Five Singles, Live Birds— 


Fifteen Live Birds, Handicap 


W. A, Hardy Wood... i 
Ellis . 13 


Five Pairs Doubles, Targets 


Wood... 4 Black > 
Crawford . ‘ Ruppe ‘ 
Hiartwick .. » Du Bray : 
. « 4 


J. N. HARDY 


TRAP AT FT. COLLINS 
Fort Collins, Colo., Dec. 
The following scores were made here to-day 
by the Ft. Collins Gun Club, at twenty-five tar- 
gets thrown from a magautrap: 


Emigh.. 20 «Clark 
Budrow ... . 19 House... ls 
« 244.0606 Andrews 21 
AMGTEWS . cesses Clark 18 


F. D. ABBOTT 


A 35-CALIBER EXPRESS RIFLE. 

One of the Well-known British firms, makers 
of express rifles, in its experiments and tests 
to ascertain the best caliber to adopt in its lat- 
est model express rifle, settled upon .300 caliber 
The shell is bottlenecked, and in addition tapers 
from the shoulder to the head. The bullet 
weighs 310 grains and is made either with full 
jacket or soft point. A muzzle velocity of 2050 
feet per second was obtained in the trials 
When loaded with Cordite its striking energy 
was 2008 foot-pounds, as against 1928 for the .3% 
1776 for the .450, and 1784 for the .500 express, th: 
two latter loaded with Curtis & Harvey's No 
black powder, The rifle weighs nine pounds 
as against ten to twelve pounds for the old 
model express rifles. The maker's aim ha 
been to supersede the ordinary type of express 
and big game rifles by a new series, in whic! 
the acknowledged advan.ages of the small ca! 
iber sporting rifle shall be extended to weapon 
combining equal or higher velocity with heavie: 
projectiles of greater diameter. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


Woodworths Shorthand and Commercial Col- 
lege of Denver has issued its 1900 calendar, 
which is a particularly handsome and striking 
work of art. It is sent to any address free. 


Robert A. Gregory, one of the most genial 
gentlemen who ever cast a shadow, a sports- 
man of the highest type and a prominent and 
successful mining man of Cripple Creek, has 
departed for a six months’ trip of Southern 
Colorado, New Mexico and possibly Old Mex- 
ico. He will visit the famous Cliff Dwellers 
ruins of ,Southern Colorado and New Mexico 
while away. 

One of the latest gems from the publishers is 
a little book entitled “Scraps,’’ from the pen 
of Lewis B. France of Denver. It is a volume 
in three stories, the first of which is called 
“Scraps,” and the other two ‘Friends’ and 
“On the Fly,” respectively. The stories con- 
tained in the book are brief, intensely interest- 
ing, and characteristic of Judge France's 
pleasing style. The retail price is 15 cents. For 
sale at the news stands. 

The 1900 Sportsman's Show under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation wil be held in the Mechanics’ building, 
Boston, from, February 22 next to March 10, 
inclusive. krom the ringing down of the cur- 
tain upon of the very successful show of 1898 
plans were mapped out ana preparations be- 
gun for the coming exhibition, which is be- 
lieved will be one of the largest of the kind 
ever held. 

The Ideal Hand-Book is usually a repository 
for valuable information to the shooter, and 
the new catalogue, No. 12, is no exception 
to the rule. It is as full of good matter as an 
egg is of meat, is comprehensive, well illustrat- 
ed and neatly printed, and should be in the 
hands of every man who wields a firearm of 
any description. In our last number we pub- 
lished a couple of full pages of table matter 
from the Ideal Hand Book, and in this connec- 
tion will say that of just such instructive read- 
ing is the book almost entirely composed. The 
work is mailed gratis by the Ideal Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn., 6 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. 

One of the most promising concerns in the 
sporting goods business is that of the Olsmith 
Arms Co. of Guthrie, Oklahoma Ty. They have 
the only exclusive gun and sporting goods house 
in the territory, carrying a fine line of guns, 
ammunition, bicycles, etc. They are agents for 
Spalding's. Mr. Olsmith is secretary of the 
Guthrie Gun Club, is a fine shot and a most 
popular sportsman. Being an expert gunsmith, 
and having the latest improved machinery for 
fine gun work, including a Whitney automatic 
choke-boring machine, the sportsmen in Ok- 
lahoma can place their orders with Mr. Ol- 
smith with tue fullest confidence that they will 
receive the attention of an expert. 

Nothing is so winning as a happy disposi- 
tion, and nothing we anow of spreds sunshine 
in its path so effectively as humorous rhyme. 
There is a writer of such in Denver—James 
tarton Adams of the Denver Post—whose name 
has become of international fame. Mr. Ad- 
ams has passed the meridian of life, but his en- 
chanting, myrthful, easy-flowing verse, which 
appears each evening in the avove paper under 
the title of ‘“‘Postscripts’’ wou.u lead one to 
believe that he was a much younger man. 
His personlity is as gentle as that of a child, 
and simplicity plays around every radiant 
smile on his well-shaped face. He took ‘“') 
Quad's" place on the Detroit Free Press once 
for several weeks while that gentleman was 
off on a vacation, and no one ever knew that 
“M. Quad” had left the city of Detroit. Mr. 
Adams has favored “Outdoor Life’ this month 
with a contribution which we consider one of 
the best he has ever written. He lately issued 
booklet entitled ‘“‘Breezy Western Verse,’’ 
published by the Denver Evening Post, retall- 
ing at 25 cents, which no lover of humorous 
verse should miss. 

F. O, Young of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle 
“lub of San Francisco, broke the world's ten- 

(7) 


shot rifle record on the Columbia target on No- 
vember 19 at the regular shoot of the above club 
on Harbor View range. He made 34 points in 
ten shots in the Glindemann’s all-comers’ rifle 
medal match, beating the record of 35, held by 
A. H. Pape since last December. The best the 
eastern shots have reached is 39 on this target. 
Young's individual shots were 3, 4, 3, 2, 6, 4, e 2, 
1—34. This shows a 8 2-5 inch average. The 
shooting was offhand at 200 yards with target 
rifle. The strain was great when he realized 
that he had a chance of breaking the record, but 
for all that held steady, getting better results 
with each shot. Young’s last bullet was placed 
in the inch center and he called the result be- 
fore the marker put up the bullseye flag. 


A HANDSOME CALENDAR. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati is 
out with their handsome calendar for 1900. It 
certainly equls, if it does not excel, their pre- 
vious successful efforts in this line. 

The central figure of this calendar is a west- 
ern plainsman, who has just shot an antelope 
apparently on the run. He has just galloped up 
and reined his horse back onto its haunches, 
where his game lies dead. This is a typical 
American scene. 

The well-executed vignettes about the cen- 
tral scene illustrate sports in the Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico and Hawaii, also live 
pigeon shooting and a group of Uncle Sam's 
“boys” at long range rifle practice. This well 
illustrates the business of this company, which 
is to furnish, as the calendar states, ‘‘Ammuni- 
tion for our World wide possessions.”’ 


SAMPLE BOTTLES ‘3 IN 1” FREE. 

Of the several new advertisements which 
grace this month’s issue of ‘Outdoor Life,’’ 
none are more acceptable than that of G. W. 
Cole & Co., of 141 Broadway, New York, man- 
ufacturers of the well-Known rust preventative 
“3 in 1." Messrs. Cole & Co. have been man- 
ufacturing this preparation for over five years, 
and it is safe to say that no other article fills 
the wants so completely and satisfactorily as 
this one does. It is the only article that will 
clean all residue of either smokeless or black 
powders from the bore of a rifle or gun. It 
lubricates without gumming and absolutely 
prevents rust in all climates. 

G. W. Cole & Co. write us that in order to 
demonstrate the good qualities of their com- 
pound among gun people who have never tried it 
they will donate free, express prepaid, to any 
regularly organized gun cluyw, eighteen quarter- 
ounce bottles of ‘3 in 1’ upon receipt of a let- 
ter from the secretary of such club, provided, 
however, that the club has not heretofore re- 
ceived such a shipment. 

Nearly 1,000 gun clubs are now using “3 in 
1," and we feel certain that many new ones in 
the West will soon be added to this big list. 


HOW TO TRAVEL. 


In selecting your route to the Pacific Coast 
or to Utah, Idaho or Montana, you cannot af- 
ford to overlook the advantages and com- 
forts offered by the RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
RAILWAY, in connection with the Denver & 
Rio Grande and Colorado Midland Railroads in 
the trip via Salt Lake City. The Rio Grande 
Western Railway is the only line passing di- 
rectly through Salt Lake City, and in addition 
to the glimpse it affords of the Mormon City, 
the Great Salt Lake, it offers choice of three 
distinct routes to the West and the most mag- 
nificent scenery in the world. The Salt Pal- 
ace is now open to the public in Salt Lake 
City as the most novel and attractive spectacle 
of the age. Stop-over privilege is extended at 
Salt Lake City on all classes of tickets read- 
ing via the Rio Grande Western Raiiway. 
This line operates a double train service be- 
tween Denver and Ogden, carrying Pullman 
Palace and new ordinary sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars, also a perfect dining car 
service. 

For illustrated pamphlets apply to or write 
George W. Heintz. Acting General Passenger 
Agent, Salt Lake City. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


OUR “GALLERY 


this month 
prominent 


We present to our readers 
reproductions of some of the 
men and business men of the West, many of 
whom have made records for themselves, both 
through business and recreative success, reach 
ing far beyond the limits of their respective 
states Some of the achievements of a few of 
the persons represented are here outlined in 
brief: 

Dr. J. F 
Tacoma Kod 
shot and a 


photo 


sports 


Smith, Tacoma, Wash.—President 
and Gun Cluo a good all-round 
sportsman to the core He is a 
stayer in any event in which he enters Dr 
Smith is one of the most prominent physicians 
and surgeons in the northwest 


W. T. Cornwall, Denver, Colo.—One of the 
proprietors of the Denver Fire Clay Company 
the largest chemical and photo supply house in 
the West; a sportsman since he was big enough 
to crow, and an actual shooter before he could 
hold up a gun Always has his private duck 
lakes and never misses a season's trip after 
xame. One of the youngest old men we know 
if, indeed, he can be termed old at all 


Longmont, Colo Won 
high average of the Longmont Gun Club for % 
of 91 per cent particularly attributative to the 
good shooting qualities of a gun donated to him 
by Major Daniels tie shoots a 7-lb. S-oz gun 
and uses three drams Du Pont powder and Uy 


oz. No, 74 chilled shot 
Dr. J. J 


but particularly 
only participated in about 
He uses a Parker gun, to 
much of his success 

F 


Edward Schwalbe 


Cameron, WKearnes Neb.—A new 
successful trap shooter, having 
half a dozen shoots 
he attributes 


Sheard, Tacoma, Wash Holder of the 
Individual Championship of the Northwest 
and winner of high average prize for 1899 One 
of the best and most popular all-round shots 
on the coast, a big game hunter of prominence 
and the some of the most remark 
able head and hide specimens in the world 


Forry Moore, Lincoln, Neb.—Crack 
field captain of the Lincoln Gun Club 
the past year he has shot at 9,200 
the grounds of his club, out of which he has 
broken 4466-4 general average of %3 per cent 
Hie has made several runs of 50 straight during 
the year, besides a run of 20 pairs straight His 
average for the past year at live birds is 
per cent 


> W King Jr Denver Colo President 
Denver Rifle Club and one of the latest of the 
rifle shots to show phenomenal work On Sep 
tember 5 he made the remarkable score of % 
out of a possible 100, while at other times during 
the year just past he has demonstrated by his 
scores that he is a top-notcher Hie uses a 
if Schoyen barrel and stock (shotgut butt) 

Winchester action, 44 grains FG Deadshot 

246-grain grooved bullet His gun weighs 8 

2 oz., and he uses an aperture sight, single 
trigger. 

J. EK. Gorman, San Francisco.—Secretary of 
the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, a marks 
man whose fame is international and a genial 
spirit who is liked by everybody. It would 
take up much space to enumerate his achieve- 
ments with the rifle and pistol, but a few of 
them are as follows: Won pistol championship 
of the Columbia Rifle and Pistol Club last three 
years in succession; holds the reeord for 10 shots 
in competition on the Columbia target, 3, 3, 5, 4, 
& 1 29; i-shot pistol record, standard 
96, 92, 95, 89—465. 


possessor oft 


shot and 
During 
targets: on 


American target, %, 


Thos. B. Ware, Spokane, Washington.—Won 
high average the last season in the Spokane 
Rod and Gun Club at all kinds of shooting, 
his average being eighty-eight per cent. He 
has held the Washington state championship 
medal at inanimate targets for the last four 
years, and in 1897 held the live-bird champion- 
ship. In the Sportsmen's Association of the 
Northwest he won the high average for the 
four days’ shooting—three times out of seven 


tournaments He shoots an L Smith 


ind DuPont powder 
A. Hodgkins 


captain of the 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—He is 
Colorado Springs Rifle Club and 
one of its most steady and reliable 
Some of his best scores made during the 
few months were SS, SZ, S4, StL ONS. 
» Ballard rifle weighing 1, pounds 
(double set triggers with 32-40 Schoyen barrel 

Thos J Wright Colorado 
One of the best shots in the Colorado Springs 
Rifle Club, whose best during the past 
month were SS, SO, SS. S4. He uses a 61g 
Ballard rifle weighing eleven pounds, double 
set triggers with 32-40 Schoyen barrel 

Dall DeWeese Canon City, Colo.—One of 
the best-Known sportsmen in America, a great 
lover of big game hunting and one of its most 
suceessful followers. He took his first hunt 
for deer when he was 16 years old, and hasn't 
missed his annual hunt since (twenty-six con- 
secutive seasons) Hie has hunted in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Dakota, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sus, Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Ohio, Indiana, 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Florida, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Colo- 
rado, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince EKdward’s Island, British Columbia and 
Alaska—three seasons in the latter territory. 
Iexperts say he has the finest individual collec- 
tion of big game killed by one man in North 
America It has always been his hobby to ob- 
tain a complete collection of the big game of 
North America, and this he now has, with the 
exception of the musk ox; but in a recent letter 
from Mr. Deweese he expresses his intention 
of getting this animal yet, which means that 
he will leave no stone unturned to secure it 
and with his own gun 


John EE. Rice, New 


shooters 
past 
uses 
1 and 


Springs, Colo 


scores 


Whatcom, Wash.—Cham 
pion trap shot of the Bellingham Bay (Wash.) 
Rod and Gun Club, and an enthusiast of trap 
shooting who has belonged to several eastern 
clubs before he removed west He won the $35 
xold medal offered last spring by Dell Coover 
of New Whatcom for the shooter of the Bell- 
ingham Bay Rod and Gun Club making the best 
average on twelve scores during the season 
In this contest Mr. Rice broke 274 targets out 
of 300 at unknown angles—five traps—making an 
average of 91 per cent. 


TEAM CONTEST SCORE, 

For Winchester Schuetzen Rifle donated by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Made by 
Chevenne Rifle Club on December 17, 1899, 

P. Bergersen S TWW FT 

W. A. Bonser "4 68 

Bonser ‘ 96 710 4 9 

Kd. Blanchard 66 6 6 8 

G. L. Gilmore 89888 

C, A. Shafer 7 6 6S 69 6 7 7-70-45 

We hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above competitive score, made under conditions 
imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE for its team competi 
tion for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 

C, A. SHAFER, Secy. P. BERGERSEN, 

C. A, SHAFER, Scorer. Team Captain. 


THE CREE CAMP STOVE. 

Mr. D. W. Cree, of Griggsville, IL, has re 
ceived many testimonials on the good qualities 
of his camp stoves,and among them we take 
jleasure in publishing the following. A party in 
Montana writes: “Send three more stoves im 
mediately. We find the Common Sense Camp 
Stove the only stove we ever saw that will burn 
buffalo chips satisfactorily. We are already 
using five of these stoves on our different 
ranches. Have been using them two years, so 
know from experience what we are talking 
about.” Another party from San Francisco, in 
writing for four stoves, says: “Have just re 
turned from Klondike, Alaska, having used one 
of these stoves there fortwo years. am going 
back in a couple of months. [ wouldn't take one 
hundred dollars for my stove if I couldn't get 
another of the same kind, as it was the only 
stove in that section that would hold fire over 
night and do as good work the second year as 
the first.” 
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FROM OUR GALLERY OF PROMINENT SPORTSMEN. 


T. CORNWALL, D Colo, 
> W. T. RNWALL, Denver alo N. M. TABOR, Denver, Colo. 


EDWARD SCHWALBE, Longmont, Colo 
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FORRY MOORE, Lincoln, Neb, 


DR. J. J. CAMERON, Kearney, Neb 
DALL DE WEESE, Canon City, Colo. 
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FROM OUR GALLERY OF PROMINENT SPORTSMEN. 


GEO. TRITCH, JR.. Denver, Colo 
T. J. WRIGHT, Colorado Springs, Colo 
| 


DEAN W. KING, JR., Denver, Colo JOHN. E,. RICE, New. Whatcom, Wash 
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FROM OUR GALLERY OF PROMINENT SPORTSMEN. 


R. C. FISK, Helena, Mont. 


MAJ. WM. COOKE DANIELS, Denver, Colo. 


E. A. HODGKINS, Colo. Springs, Colo. 


WHIT. M. GRANT, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


J. E. GORMAN, San Francisco, Calif. LEWIS B. FRANCE, Denver, Colo. 
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C. A. DAMON, Fenton, Mich 


1; W. YEAGER, Pueblo, Colo 


FRENCH, Leadville, Colo 


D. B. FAKTOR. San Francisco 
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FROM OUR GALLERY OF PROMINENT SPORTSMEN. 


C. G. AND H. STRANG, Colorado Springs. 


M“~DDEN, Denver. 


DR. J. F. SMITH, Tacoma, Wash. 


F. SHEARD, Tacoma, Wash. 


PAUL STEUCK, Denver 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


NEW OFFICERS DENVER INDOOR RIFLE CLUB. 


F. A. ELLIS, JR., 
President. 


DR. F. O. WELKER, 
Sec’ y-Treas. 

HARRY PETRIE, 

Vice-Prest. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for March. 
PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE FEB. 7. 


SUBJECT: HOME PORTRAITURE. 


Date negative was made -------------------- 


Name of Competitor: 
Locality 


Time of day 


Light 


Address: 
House No. 


Diaphragm or stop--- 


Street Exposure 


Plate 
City 


Developer 
State 


Printing process used 


Title of print 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 
Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
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